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ApvkRTISEMENT. 


"10 /atifie the Reader that the 
following Tranſlation was 
made by Mr. Lock, tho 

not Publiſh*d by his Executors, I 

think it neceſſary to acquaint him; 

That Mr. Lock once intended to 

have rendred into Engliſh all the 

Port Royal Eſſays; but when he 

had Tranſlated theſe, he was inform'd 

that they were done by another hand, ſo 
he deſiſted, and pa Fra and dedicated 
what he had done in Manuſcript to the 
late Countefi of Shaftsbury ; who tran- 
feritd them with her own Hand, and 
gave them to a Friend, as a'Token of the 
great Eſteem ſhe had for her. From 
this Copy it is that they are now 


printed ; but the Counteſs's great 
Hu- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Humility would not ſuffer her to tran- 
ſcribe the Dedication, which is the 
Reaſon why that is not publiſb'd with 
them. 4 
Thoſe who think fit to compare this 
Tranſlation with the other, will be rea. 
ay to wiſh that Mr. Lock had gone 
through the whole, And as to the 
Publication of them, I preſume the © 
Suitableneſs of the Subjects treated of 
therein, to the preſent Times, will be a 


ſufficient Apology. 


Farewel. 
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4 C ontaining in ſhort the natural Proof 
4 of the Exiſtence 7 4 GOD, and 
tze Immortality of the Soul. 
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H E vicious and debauched 

Part of Man ſtriking at the 

very Foundations of Reli- 

gion, have thought it the 
ſhorteſt way to invalidate at once all 
the Proofs that are to be found in ho- 
ly Writ, by denying the Being of a 
Deity,. and the Immortality of the 
Soul; which hath made thoſe of the 
contrary Party to have recourſe to 
Natural Reaſon, and to fetch Argn- 
ments from ſuch common Principles 
as could not be denied by their Ad- 


ver ſaries. 
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2 Diſcoarſe J. 
II. 


Some to this Purpoſe have endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh theſe Two great 
Points upon more refined Reaſonings, 


and the Subtelties of Metaphyſicks. 
Others, following a more plain and 


popular way, have drawn their Argu- 
ments from the Conſideration of Na- 


ture, and the Order of Things viſible 


in the World, which, like a great 
Book, lies continually open, and legi- 
ble to all Mankind. 


III. 


1 confeſs theſe are not the fitteſt 
Means to bring into the true Religi- 
on thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be 
Strangers to it. Prophecies and Mi- 
racles, that evince the Truth and Au- 
thority of the Scriptures, are much 
more likely to prevail upon the Per- 
ſuaſions of Men, over-weaning in 
their Opinions; But Iam likewiſe ſa- 
tisſied, that theſe natural Proofs want 
not their Solidity; and being ſuited to 
ſome Mens Underſtandings, ooght 
not to he neglected. 
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IV. 


There are, as I have ſaid, ſome of 
theſe Arguments high abſtra& and me- 
taphy ſical; which, I judge, it is not 


diſcrete that any one ſhouid take De- 


light to oppoſe, or endeavour to con- 
fute. But there are others, that lie 


nearer our Senſes, more conformable 
| to Humane Reaſon, and level to the 


Capacity of Mankind, and ſuch as a 
Man muſt do Violence to himielt in 


i reſiſting. Theſe are they I deſign to 


point out in this Diſcourſe. 


V. 


1 


4 
4 
IS 


What Pains ſoever Atheiſts take to 


general Apprehenſion of a Deity, 
which the very View of the World 
naturally imprints there, they have 
not been able to extirpate, or wholly 
efface thoſe Characters that are ſtam- 
ped fo clear, and are ſunk ſo deep. 
If it be not an invincible Ratiocinati- 


| raſe out of the Minds of Men that 
| 


a kind of Intuition, not leſs forcible, 
not-tefs convincing than all our Rea- 
B 2 ſoning 


ö on, 'tis a Perception within us; *tis 
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ſoning together. There needs no 
Conſtraint to make us yield to it; we 


muſt do Violence to our ſelves if we 
oppoſe it. 


VI. 


Reaſon, to diſcover one God, Cre- 
ator of all things, we ſee, has no more 
to do, but to ſuffer irs ſelf tb follow 
its own natural Motion, when it con- 
ſiders the regular Courſes of thoſe 
vaſt Bodies that move above us: The 


. Progreſs of Nature in an Order never 


diſturb'd : The admirable Connexion 
of all the Parts that ſuſtain each other, 


and could not ſubſiſt without the mu- 


tual Aid they afford one to another: 
The Variety of Stones, Minerals, and 
Plants : The wonderful Contrivance 
of the Bodies of Animals ; their Ge- 
neration, Production, Growth, and 
Death. It is impoſſible that Reaſon, 
contemplating all theſe Wonders, 
ſhould not hear this ſecret Voice, 
that all this is not the Effect of Chance; 
but the Production of ſome Cauſe, 
v h ch poſſeſſes in it ſelfall the Perfecti- 
ons which we obſerve in this moſt ex- 
cellent Piece of Workmanſhip. a 
VII. 
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VII. 


It would be a vain Attempt to en- 
deavour to give an Account of all the 


Contrivances of this wonderful Ma- 


chin: Of the various Wheels and 


Movements in it; by ſaying that all 
was nothing 
Matter, of a vaſt Extent, rang'd into 
this goodly Order by a proportion- 
able Motion. Since the Difficulty is 
not thereby removed, but will ſtill re- 
main till the Original of this Matter 
and this Motion be made out; which 


but one great Maſs of 


will be very hard to do, without ha- 
ving recourſe to an immaterial intelli- 
gent Agent, who at firſt produced, 
and continues to preſerve both the 
one and the other, | 


VIII. 


What Reaſon can there be to con- 
ceive this dull and inſenſible Lump, 
we call Matter, Eternal, and without 
Beginning? Is it not evident, that 
there is not any thing in it that can 
be imagin'd to contribute in the leaſt 
towards its Exiſtence ; and that it is 
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ſoning together. There needs no 


Conſtraint to make us yield to it; we 
muſt do Violence to our ſelves if we 
oppoſe it. 


VI. 


Reaſon, to diſcover one God, Cre- 
ator of all things, we ſee, has no more 
to do, but to ſuffer irs ſelf tb follow 
its own natural Motion, when it con- 
ſiders the regular Courſes of thoſe 
vaſt Bodies that move above us: The 


. Progreſs of Nature in an Order never 


diſturb'd : The admirable Connexion 
of all the Parts that ſuſtzin each other, 
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and could not ſubſiſt without the mu- 


tual Aid they afford one to another: 
The Variety of Stones, Minerals, and 
Plants : The wonderful Contrivance 
of the Bodies of Animals ; their Ge- 
neration, Production, Growth, and 
Death. It is impoſſible that Reaſon, 
contemplating all theſe Wonders, 
ſhould not hear this ſecret Voice, 
that all this is not the Effect of Chance; 
but the Production of ſome Cauſe, 
wh'ch poſſeſſes in it ſelfall the PerfeRi- 
ons which we obſerve in this moſt ex- 
cellent Piece of Workmanſhip. 1 
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VII. 


It would be a vain Attempt to en- 
deavour to give an Account of all the 


Contrivances of this wonderful Ma- 
chin: Of the various Wheels and 
Movements in it; by ſaying that all 


was nothing but one great Maſs of 


Matter, of a vaſt Extent, rang'd into 
this 


goodly Order by a proportion- 


able Motion. Since the Difficulty is 
not thereby removed, but will ſtill re- 
main till the Original of this Matter 
and this Motion be made out; which 


will be very hard to do, without ha- 
ving recourſe to an immaterial intelli- 
gent Agent, who at firſt produced, 
and continues to preſerve both the 
one and the other, 


VIII. 


What Reaſon can there be to con- 
ceive this dull and inſenſible Lump, 
we call Matter, Eternal, and without 
Beginning? Is it not evident, that 
there is not any thing in it that can 
be imagin'd to contribute in the leaſt 
towards its Exiſtence ; and that it is 
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extreamly abſurd to aſcribe to the vi- 
leſt and moſt contemptible of all Be- 
ings, the higheſt of all Perfections, 
which is, to be of it ſelf. I perceive 
my ſelf to be ſomething beyond Com- 
pariſon more excellent than Matter: 
I know it, and it knows nothing of 
me ; but with all this, I know and 
find at the ſame Time, that I have not 
been from Eternity. It follows then, 
that Matter, as well as l, muſt needs 
have been produced by ſome Cauſe z 
which, ſince it could not poſſibly be 
Matter, can be no other but that imma- 
terial, omnipotent Principle, we are 


ſeeking after. 


Ix. 


Now if it be ridiculous to tmagin 
Matter to ſubſiſt of it ſelf from all 
Eternity, without Cauſe and without 
Production, it is much more ſo, to 
ſuppoſe Motion uncreated and eternal; 
ſince it is plain, that Matter hath in it 


ſelf no Principle of Motion. It is ca- 


pable indeed of receiving it from with- 
out, but cannot poflibly give Motion 
to its ſelf. All that it has, is from 
ſome extrinſical Communication; and 

when 
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when that which it has once ceaſes, it 
will, if let alone, remain in Everlaſt» 


iag Reſt. 
X. 


Whence then has this great Moti- 
on which we find actuating the ſeveral 
Parts of the Univerſe, had its Origi- 
nal; ſince *tis clear it ſprings not from 
Matter, nor hath any ſtable and indiſ- 
ſolvible Connexion with it; but in a 
continual Change, is perpetually fleet- 
ing from one Part of it to another ? 
Muſt this Accident alſo paſs for an 
Eternal Being, ſubſiſting of its ſelt? 
Is it not much more reaſonable, ſince 
it could not be without a Canſe, and 
that Cauſe could not be Matter, to ac- 
knowledge it the Product of ſome ſpi- 
ritual Being ? 


Nl. 


If ſuch a Principle be neceſſary to 
the Production of Matter, it is no leſs 
neceſſary to its Regulation : And there 
needs ſome wiſe Agent, to direct and 
proportion it ſo, as may beſt ſerve to 
preſerve the Frame of the Univerſe , 

| B 4 with- 
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without which it would throw all in- 


to Diſorder and Confuſion ; for then 
it may be ſuppoſed, that this Motion 
which faſhions, orders and diſſolves all 
Bodies is, in infinite Space, infinite; 
yet nevertheleſs it is clear, that in the 
ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe, it is finite 
and determinate; and that if it were 
either greater or leſs in this our viſi- 
ble World, it would inſtantly change 
the Face of all things, and wholly 
overturn this admirable Building, 
Who then hath fixt it in its due Pro- 
portion, and in that infinity of De- 
grees it is capable of? How came it to 


light upon that only one, which juſt ſer- 


ved to produce this beautiful Order ? 
Matter in its ſelf is indifferent to all the 
ſeveral Degrees of Motion, and 
would eaſily admit a leſs, or a greater; 
either of which would totally diſſolve 
this goodly Frame, and turn the 
World into Deſtruction ; who then 
found out, and fixt it in this juſt Tem- 
per ? Will any one ſay, it was Chance ? 
It is poſſible indeed to ſay it; but 1 
ſhould think impoſſible ſeriouſly. to 
mean it. ; 
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XII. 
But beſides Matter and Motion, 


there are thinking Beings, which we 


meet with in the World; we are certain 
we our ſelves think, and cannot doubt 
it of other Men; "this Obſervation 
leads us moſt directly to the Diſcovery 
of the Immortality of our Souls, and 
ſo to the Knowledge of their Maker. 


XIII. 


W hoſoever will conſider Matter, 
muſt needs acknowledge, that knead 
and order it as you will, it is impoſſi- 
ble, by any ſhuffling, or Diſpoſition of 
the Parts, to make that ever know it 
ſelf which before did not ; and that 
one ſhall ever be able, by jumbling 
and moving the Particles of this dull 
inſenſible Maſs, of a ſudden to give it 
Life, Senſe, and Underſtanding. Onr 
Reaſon ſees few things clearer, than it 


doth the Impoſſihility, that Matter 


mould think, or reflect upon it ſelf, 
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XIV. 


Hence it follows, that ſince it is 
certain, that we think, there muſt 
needs be ſome Being in us which is 
not Matter, but is really diſtin from 
it. What then ſhall be able todeſtroy 
this thinking Being? Or, why muſt 
it periſh, being ſeparate from Matter, 
more than Matter in its -Separation 
from it? 


XV. 


The Annihilation of any thing is to 
us inconceiveable, our Reaſon is dire- 
ctly againſt it, and Nature affords us 
not one Example of- it. Why then 
ſhould we do Violence to our Reaſon 
and our Imagination, to remove theſe 
thinking Beings out of the common 
State of all other things, which, having 
once got Exiſtence, never ſink again 
into Nothing? Why ſhould we ap- 


prehend the Annihilation of our 


Souls, which are infinitely nobler than 
our Bodie;; when we have no ſuch 
Apprehenſion of any one Body what-- 
Qr'?e A 
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XVI. 


If then it be paſt doubt, that there 
are thinking Beiogs in the World, 
which are not Bodies, nor eterual ; 
where ſhall we find their Original? 
It cannot be in Matter; which ha- 
ving nothing of Spirit, cannot pro- 
duce one. It cannot be in another 
Spirit of the ſame kind, z. e. the 
Soul of the Father cannot produce 
that of the Child. For how can a Spi- 
rit make out of Nothing, another 
Spirit, which hath Thoughts and In- 
clinations different from its own, and 
oftentimes quite contrary ? If one 
Soul produced another, it would do it 
by Thinking : It would be ſenſible of 
this Power in its ſelf, and perceive 
the Effects of it. But yet, who ever 
obſerved any ſuch thing in themſelves? 
I know not how you began to appear in my 
Womb, ſays the Mother of the Macha- 
bees to her Children: And all Mothers 
may ſay the ſame. Tis evident that 
their Wills and Underſtandings con- 
tribute Nothing to this admirable 
Workmanſhip which is formed in 
them; ſince it often happens, that a 
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Child is faſhioned, and a living Soul 
produced in them, even when their 
Thoughts and Wills are ſet againſt 
. N 


1 


What ſoever then we meet with in 
the World, leads us to the Knowledge 
of the Creator of the World. Matter, 
Motion, Spirit, all theſe things cry 
with one very intelligible Voice, That 
God is their Maker: He hath made us 
and not we our ſelves. | 


X VIII. 


It hath pleaſed Him, as a Caution 
againſt that impious Thought, that 
the World is eternal, to leave upon 
it very large and legible Characters, 
to ſhew us that its Duration hath not 
been of any long Continuance ; at 
leaſt in that State it now is in; and 
without which neither Men, nor any 
other Animals, could ſubſiſt. Whence 
it follows, that Men and Beaſts are 
but new things: Which is ſufficient 
to prove the Exiſtence of their Cre- 


ator. 
XIX. 
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XIX. 


For we obſerve not any natural 
Cauſe, ſufficient to raiſe high Moun- 
tains, and hollow Vallies, big enough 
to receive the Waters of the Sea. In 
all the Hiſtories of the World, we 
find no Record of one new Moun- 
tain that hath ſtarted up; the Winds, 


' *tis true, in ſome Parts, make ſome- 


times little Hillocks of Sand, which 


yet never reach to any conſiderable | 


heighth, and are often deſtroyed even 
whilſt they are raiſing. Earthquakes, 
that 'make the greateſt Buſtles and 


Changes, never were heard to have 


made high Mountains in any Part 
whatſoever ; he that fancies Moun- 
tains to be raiſed thus, builds Caſtles 
in the Air, and relies upon an Hypo- 
theſis, to which Experience allows no 
Foundation. The Mountains then 
leflening ſenſibly every Day, and the 
Rain waſhing down ſome Part of 
them into the Vallies, they could not 
laſt, as they are, a whole Eternity : 
but the Hills would, in a certain Tract 
of Time, have been worn down, and 
the Vallies filled up; and ſo the whole 
Earth, 


— 
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Earth, if it had been eternal, would 
long ere this have been brought to 
a Level; the leaſt continual ſenſible 
Diminution whatſoever, being ſuffi- 
cient, in the infinite Duration of Eter- 
nity, to bring to Nothing an infinite 
Number of vaſt Mountains one after 
another. 


XX. 


Tis plain then, one cannot ſuppoſe 
the World eternal in the Condition 
it now is, i. e. wherein one Part of 
the Earth is elevated, and dry; and 
the other low, and covered with Wa- 
ter. The ordinary Courſe of natural 
Cauſes hath a Tendency to deſtroy it, 
and bring all the Earth under Wa- 
ter; in which State Mankind could 
have no Subſiſtence. The whole 
Race of Men would, without doubt, 

eriſh, were there no dry Land ; both 
Men and Beaſts then are certainly not 
eternal. There was a Time, when 
they all began, and one may, by a cer- 
tain Succeſſion of Years, trace them to 
the very Source of their firſt Original, 


XXI. 
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XXI. 


Who then ſhall be the Author; 
what the Cauſe of Man? We find 


; Nothing in Nature able to undertake 


ſuch a Piece of Workmanſhip. It has 


never been heard, that Man hath been 


roduced, in any other than ordina- 
ry Ways and Courſe of Nature. 


XXII. 


It is even more than probable that 
Matter, under no other Conduct but 
the ordinary Motion that is in the 
World, would never produce a Lion, 
if that whole Species were extinct; 
no more than it produces Wolves in 
England, ſince the Time they have been 
all deſt roy d there. 


XXIII. 


At leaſt, it is certain, that Motion 
and Matter would never produce a 
Spirit, as hath been already proved; 
and that Matter being void of 
Thought, can never come to have 
Perception by any Change of Texture. 
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So that it being paſt doubt, that the 
Race of Man is but a new thing in the 
World ; and that all the natural Pow- 
er of corporal Beings 1s unable to 
produce a Man: It follows, that Man- 
kind, not being eternal, muſt have 
been made by ſome Being more pow- 
erful than Nature. 


XXIV. 


Beſides, all Arts and humane Inven- 
tions are new things, they carry yet 
with them plain Marks of their Non- 
age, and clearly diſown Eternity. 
We find nothing in the World, that 
may make us think it older than the 
holy Scripture ſays. There is no Hi- 
ſtorian above 4000 Years back. And 
if you obſerve the conſtant Progreſs 
of the World, from thence down- 
wards ; It wil; appear juſt paraſlel to 
the Life of a Man; growing up from 
his Infancy, and paſſing through his 
other Ages. | 


XXV. 


Varro witneſſeth, that none of the 
Arts of his Time were of above a Thou- 
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Sand Years ſtanding. Progreſs hath 
been daily made in new Diſcoveries 


for the Relief of our Neceſſities. And 
proportionably as one looks farther 
Pack, one finds both Arts and Men 1n 


a worſe Condition. There are ſcarce 


any of the Arts or Sciences, ſcarce a 


: Common-wealth, Empire, or Town, 
: whereof we do not know the Origt- 


# nal. 


XXVI. 


1 confeſs, there is a certain Author, 
who hath publiſh'd a Collection of the 
new Inventions found in theſe later 
Ages, and of ſeveral of former Times, 


that have been loſt, under this Title, 


Vetera deperdita, nova reperta. But one 
may obſerve, in that very Book, that 
thoſe old ones were of no very great 
Uſe; and ſuch, whoſe Loſs hath, with 


Ad vantage, been made up by later In- 
ventions of better Contrivance. In- 


ſomuch that the Diſcoveries that have 


been made of late, are ſo uſeful, that 
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*tis impoſſible they ſhould ever be 
loſt; and ſo eaſie, that *tis ſtrange the 
World ſhould be ſolong in finding 


them. 
XXVII. 
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xXVII. 


For Inſtance; What is there of great. 
er Convenience to the Life of Man, 
than to know how to ſet the Wind and 
Water at work about our Buſineſs? 
The greateſt Part of what is done at 
preſent in the World, is by the borrow- 
ed Force of theſe Two great Agents. 
The leaſt Inſight into Machanigues 
ſeems naturally to teach one, how to 
make this Uſe of them; ſince Men now 
ſeek but for Force, of which the Ap- 


plication is always eaſie, 
| XXVII. 


One may boldly ſay, that Men will 
never be ſo ſimple, to put themſelves 
again into a Neceſſity of doing that by 
their own Labour, which now they ſo 
eaſily diſpatch, by the Help of Wind 
and Water. So that the Invention of 
Mills can never be loſt. And yet this 
Engine, as uſeful as it is, is not very 
ancient; for before Pliny's Time, 
there was Ro other way to grind Corn 
but with Mills turn'd by Strength of 
Hand, or Draught of Cattle. And 

though 
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though it appears by this Author, 
that there were then ſome Water- 


Mills; yet by the Account he gives of 


them, /:b. 18. c. 10. one may ſee, that 
it was an Engine not yet very com- 
mon, nor very perfect; ſince he men- 
tions it as not the ordinary way of 
grinding, Which yet, as foon as it 
came to be well known, put an End 
to all other. 


XXIX. 


Printing likewiſe is a thing very 
plain and very natural; and there is 
no Reaſon to fear Time will be able to 
ſuppreſs that, which gives Eternity to 
all other things. *Tis a matter of great 
Admiration, how it ſhould lye ſo ma- 
ny Ages undiſcovered ; and how the 
Ancients, who were skill'd in gra- 
ving on Braſs, ſhould miſs this great 
Art of Diſpatch, when it was ſo obvi- 
ous to confider, how eaſie it would be 
to imprint in a Moment on Paper all 
thoſe graved Characters, which it 
would coſt a great deal of Time, even 
but to write with a Pen, though this 
Thought never came into any Man's 


Head in ſeveral Ages; and fo fair a 
Be- 
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Beginning was never improved into 
the Art of Printing, till about Two 
Hundred Years ſince; yet the Eterni- 
ty of the World could by no Means 


admit of ſo late a Diſcovery of it; and 


tis impoſſible to imagin, that Men, in 
an infinite Succeſſion of Generations, 
ſhould not infinitely ſooner have per- 
fected ſo uſeful and obvious an Inven- 
tion; which, once brought to Light, 


muſt needs continue to Eternity, 


jhould the World laſt ſo long. 


XXX. 


The ſame may be ſaid of Gun- 
= what Uſe do we make of it 
th in the Recreations of Peace, and 
the Buſineſs of War ? How much 
more conventent is a Birding-Piece for 
the killing of Game, than a Croſs or 
Long-Bow ? And of how many cum- 
berſome Engines, of no- great Force, 
do Cannons and Mines at once eaſe us? 
Heretofore well walled Towns were 
not to be taken, but by raiſing Ram- 
parts of Earth as high as the Battle- 
ments, and there coming to Handy- 
Blows. The leaſt petty Garriſon 
would ſtop the Progreſs of a victori- 
| | ous 
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ous Army Six Months together; and 
the taking of one of the Towns in the 
Low Countries, would have been more 


than a Years Work for Ceſar and 
Alexander, with all their Valour, The 
World is too malicious ever to let go 
again an Invention ſo ſerviceable to 
their ill Nature. The main Ingredient 


of this Compoſition lay always in View, 


was every where at Hand; the Prepa- 


ration of it not difficult, the Trial of it 


ea ſie to be made, and yet 'tis but a 


little while ſince the World has known 


it. 


XXXI. 


What ſtrange Advantages have we 
from the Uſe of the Compaſs? It 
hath diſcover'd to us a new World, 
united the diſtant Parts of the Old, 
and furniſhes conſtant Supplies to the 
Wants of both, *Tis ſo ſimple and 
obvions a thing, that one cannot 
enough wonder how Mankind ſo ton 
overlook'd it. The Loadſtone its ſelf, 
that we have Reaſon to think is as old 
as the World, is to be found plenti- 


fully in ſeveral Parts of it, aud very 


apt to make its ſelf he taken Notice _ 
y 
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by ſo ſenſible and ſo ſurpriſing an 
Effect, as its Attraction of Iron, and 
its ſtrong Adheſion to it. And can 
one imagine, that the buſie inquiſitive 
Nature of Man, in an infinite Number 
of Ages, ſhould never by Chance, 
or out of Curioſity, obſerve the 
Verticity and pointing to the North, 
which that Stone hath in its ſelf, and 
ſo readily communicates to Iron? 
Can we think it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that it required as long a Duration, 
as was from Eternity to our great 
Grandfathers Days, to diſcover this 
uſeful Quality in that common Metal, 
in which it is fo near natural, that al- 
moſt every Place hath the Virtue of a 
Loadſtone to produce it, and our com- 
mon Utenſils get only by ſtanding in 
our Chimny- Corners; and yet this 
Diſcovery, when once made, doth, by 
its proper Uſe, ſo unavoidably ſpread 
it ſelf over all the World, that No- 
thing leſs than the total Extirpation 
of all Mankind, can ever poſlibly make 
it be forgotten. 
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All theſe, and ſeveral other Inven- 
tions, are ſo obvious, that tis not poſ- 
fible to ſuppoſe the Duration of the 
World could be eternal, without find- 
ing them. And they are ſo uſeful, 
that *tis impoſſible for them ever tv 


be loſt, being once found. Theſe 
then being, as they are, but of yeſter- 
day, clearly prove that Men are ſo too; 


ſince an eternal Race of Men muſt needs 
have found them ſooner, and neceſſa- 
rily continued them down to us when 
they had once found them. 


xxXII 


All then that we ſee in the World 
leads us to Aſſurance, that it hath not 
always been, and that tbere is one a- 
bove the World that hath created all 
other Beings. And *tis a very trifling 


Cavil of the Atheiſts, who object to 
us, that this Being is incomprehenſi- 


ble, and that we admit what we can- 


not conceive, For being infinite, it 
is not ſtrange it ſhould ſur paſs the 
f Capacity of our finite and limited = 
3 he 
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derſtandings. Our Reaſon can reach 
ſo far, as to comprehend that ſome- 
thing really exiſts, which is incompre- 
henſible. But this incomprehenſible 
being once granted, it makes all Na- 
ture in ſome ſort comprehenſible, and 
inables us to give an Account of ſeve- 
ral things, which are otherwiſe in- 
explicable, (viz.) Matter is, becauſe 
| God created it. There is Motion; 
hecauſe God produced and continues 
it. This particular Body is in this 
Place; becauſe God having at firſt cre- 
ated it in a certain Place, it is come 
into this where it now is, by a Succeſ- 
ſion of Changes not infinite. There 
are thinking Beings; becauſe God 
creates them, when he ſees Bodies 
fitted to entertain them. The Moun- 
tains are not levelled ; becauſe there 


hath not been Time enough ſince their 


Creation, to wear them down. There 
are Men and Women; becauſe de- 
ſcended from one Man and one Wo- 
man, who God at firſt created, about 
Six Thouſand Years ſince. There 
are Animals; becauſe God at firſt for- 
med theſe Machins, and gave them 
Power to multiply and propagate 
their Kinds in the ordinary way of 

Ge- 
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Generation. There are no Records 
of Hiſtory above Four Thouſand 
-* Years old; becauſe the World not 
being above Six, tis not to be won- 


:dered that Men, in the Beginning, ap- 


plied themſelves only to ſuch Arts as 
were moſt ſerviceable to their Pre- 
ſervation. All this hath a perfe& 
Harmony and Agreement with the 
Doctrine of the Scripture concerning 
the Deity and the Creation of the 


xxxIv. 


But thoſe, Who endeavouring to re- 
duce all to the narrow ſcantling of 
their own Capacity, will not admit 
this incomprehenſible Being, becauſe 
they do not 'comprehend it, are fo 
far from getting clear from that Dif- 
ficulty, which, without Reaſon, they 
charge on us, that they are thereby the 
more intangled ; inſtead of one incom- 
prehenſible Being, which they reject, 
the World, and every Part of it, be- 
comes to them incomprehenſible. 


They are forced to admit, in all things, 
an infinite Progreſs and Succeſſion of 
: Cauſes, depending 


one on another, 
C with- 
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without ever coming to one firſt, and 


independent; which is that, of all o- 
thers, which is the moſt incompre- 
henſible, moſt contrary to our Reaſon. 
Ask how comes this Man to be in the 
- World ? It is, they muſt ſay, becauſe 
he is the Son of ſuch a Father, and he 
of ſuch an one, and ſo. in infinitum : 


Why is this Lion upon the Earth? be- 


cauſe he was begot by a Lion, that 


was begot by another, and ſo without 


End. How came this Part of Matter 
to be in this Place? becauſe it was 
thruſt out of that other, and ſo to 
Infinity.” So that in this way of Pro- 
ceeding, there is Infinity every where, 
and conſequently every where Incom- 
prehenſibility. By which Means their 
Minds are forced to fink under the 
ſmalleſt Attom ; becauſe they would 
briſtle up againſt that one only thing, 
under which it is fit and glorious for 
them to ſtoop, and ſubmit all their 
Faculties. 
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[DISCOURSE Il. 


: Of the Weakneſs cf Man. 
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| Have Mercy npon me, 0 Lord, for. I 


am weak 


Rt 


RIDE is a ſwelling of the 
Heart, whereby Man ſtretches 
himſelf, and grows great in 
| his own Imagination. And 
the Idea it gives us of our ſelves, is 
the Idea of Strength, Power, and 


7 Greatneſs. This is the Reaſon why 


2 Riches puff us up, ſeeing from them 
we take Occaſion to fancy our ſelves 
greater and ſtronger; we look on 
] them, according to the Expreſſion of 
the wiſe Man, as a ſtrong Town, 
C2 wWi.t 
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which ſecures us from the Injuries of 
Fortune, and enables us to lord it 
over others. This cauſes that Haugh- 
tineſs, which, according to the Scri- 
Pture, riſes from Riches. | 


II. 


The Pride of Grandees is of the 
ſame kind with that of the Wealthy; 
and conſiſts, as that, in the Idea they 
have of their Power. But ſince in the 
Contemplation of themſelves alone, 
they find not where withal to ſtuff out 
this mighty Idea, they are wont to 
take in all thoſe that are about them, 
or belong to them. A great Man, in 
the Idea he hath fram'd of himſelf, is 
not one ſingle Man; but a Man ſtuck 
round, with all thoſe that depend on 
him, with as many Arms as are all 
theirs; becauſe he moves and diſpoſes 
of them. The Idea a General hath 
of himſelf, includes all his Soldiers and 
Artillery. Thus cvery one labours 
as much as he can, to take up a great 
deal of Room in his own Imagination. 
And Men buſtle and advance them- 
ſelves in the World, for nothing elſe 
but to inlarge this Idea which every 

one 
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one makes of himſelf in his own Mind: 


* Behold, there the goodly End of all the 
- ambitious Deſignsof Mankind! Alexan- 
dier and Ceſar, in all their Battles, had 10 


bother Aim but this. And if one ask, why 


the Grand- Seignior hath lately cauſed 


the Slaughter of an Hundred Thou- 


ſand Men in Candy; it was only to 
well the Idea he hath of himſelf, by 


2 the additional Title of a Conqueror. 


III. 
This is the Mint of all thoſe hanghty_ | 


Titles, which are multiplied in Pro- 
Portion, as this Pride within grows 
greater, or is leſs concealed. I believe 


he that firſt of all call'd himſelf High 
and Mighty, fanſied himſelf —_ 


upon the Heads of his Vaſſals; an 
' *twas that he meant by this Epithite 


Condition of Man. 


High, ſo little agreeable to the low 
The Nations of 
the Eaſt, being much more fooliſhly 


vain, far outdo us of Europe, in theſe 


gigantick Titles. 


A whole Page is 


too little for thoſe of the moſt petty 
Prince in the Indies. 
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Some ſwell 
them up with an Inventory of their 
Furniture, Jewels, and, Elephants 

C 3 and 
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and a particular. of their Revenues 
for even all this is taken in, to make 
part of that Phantome, with which 
they entertain their Vanity. 


IV. 


This perhaps 1s the very Reaſon 
why Men fo very. paſſionately cove 
the Approbation of others; becauſe 5 
ſerves ſo well to confirm and ſettle 
them in the good Opinion they have 
of themſelves. They imagia them- 

cſelves to be ſomething excellent; and 
if the publick Vogue move but that 
way, It breaths Life into that Idea, 
they have faſhion'd and dote on with- 
in; it then becomes paſt doubt, true 
and real; and they cannot be miſta- 
ken in a thing wherein they have the 
concurrent Teſtimony of ſo many 
Admirers. 


V. 


»Tis this Idea, that gives that diffe- 
rent Reliſh we find in abundance of 
trivial things, that pleaſe or diſguſt us, 
whereof at firſt we do not diſcover 
the Reaſon, We all, even thoſe that 
are 
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are not covetous, take pleaſure to win 
at all ſorts of Games; and every one 


is uneaſie when he loſes ; becauſe we 


look on our ſelves, when we loſe, as 


unfortunate, which carries with it the: 


Idea of Weakneſs and Miſery ; and 


when we win, we conſider our ſelves 
as ſucceſsful, which brings to our 


Minds the Idea, of Power; "becauſe we 


ſuppoſe Fortune declares her ſelf for 
us. We talk with Delight of the palt 
Hardſhips and Hazards we have met 
with, taking Occaſion from thence to 


reflect on our ſelves, as under the pe- 


culiar Protection of the Almighty, or 


. Elſe as being furniſhed with ſufficient 
Vigor and Dexterity to deal with the 
Evils of this Life. 


VI. 


If then Man's Pride builds it ſelf 
up upon the Idea he has of his own 
Strength: The readieſt way to hum. 
ble him, is to give him a View of his 
own Weakneſs, We muſt try to 


prick this Bubble, to let the Wind out 


that ſwells it. We muſt remove the 
Wuſton, and pull off the Diſguiſe that 
makes a Man lock big to himſelf, by 

24 ſet- 
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ſetting before him his Smalneſs and 
Infirmities: Not thereby to deject or 
deſpirit him; but to diſpoſe him to 
ſeek that Support and Eſtabliſhmeat, 
that Strength and Greatneſs in God 
alone, which is not to be found in the 
narrow Compaſs of his own Being, 


nor in all thoſe things that are talk' d 


to him. ; 


VII. 


But one ought to take heed, not to 
follow their Steps, who, under Pre- 
tence of abating the Pride of Man, 


have endeavoured to fink him aslow - 


as the Beaſts; and have proceeded ſo 
far as to maintain, that he hath no 
Advantages above them. Such Diſ- 
courſes croſs the Deſign ; they pre- 
tend to advance, and they ſeem rather 
to be theSalliesof Wit and Sport, than 
the ſober Arguments of Reaſon. 


There is in Man ſo clear and lively a 


Senſe of his Excellency above other 
Animals, that in vain one goes about 
to ſtifle it, with thoſe ſlight Arguments 
or little Obſervations, frivolous or 


falſe. All that Truth aims at, is but 


our Humiliation ;z and though it a 
bound 


\ 
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bound with Arguments to preſs this, 
yet how many are there that make a 
Shift to render ineffeQual all its Rea- 
ſons, how clear and cogent ſoever ? 
What then can we expect from thoſe 
flight Reaſonings, whoſe Weaknels is 
diſcovered by an internal Light which 
cannot be extinguiſtied, 


VIII. 


It is to be fear'd, that ſuch Diſ- 
courſes, inſtead of ſpringing froma 
ſiacere Acknowledgment of the Mean- 
| neſs of Man, and a Deſign to take 
down his Pride, take their Riſe from 
a ſecret Vanity, or ſome more corrupt 
Principle. For there are thoſe, who, 
willing to live like Beaſts, fiad! no 
great Humiliation in that Doctrine 
vhich ſuppoſes them no better. than 
Beaſts. But on the contrary, they 
meet. with Satisfaction in it; ſince it 
allows them to follow their bratiſh 
Courſes with leſs Shame, when they 
can look on them.as more agrecal:e- 
to their Nature. Beſides, they are. 
well content to lay themſelves thu; 
low, whilſt they bring dowa with 
them, to the ſame Level, thoſe whoſe 
3 Gres t. 
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_ Greatneſs and Reputation is trouble- 
ſome to them. They matter not 
much to be themſelves ranked with 
Beaſts, ſo they may but make Kings 
and Princes part of the Herd, and 
place Philoſophers and Scholars in 

the Drove with Sheep and Aſſes. 


IX. 


Let us not then trouble our ſelves to 
look for Proofs of our Weakneſs in 


theſe vain .Tmaginations. We have 


real and ſubſtantial Inſtances enough 
of it in our ſelves. We need for Con- 
viction but caſt our Eyes on our own 
Bodies, and our own Minds; not with 
a tranſient, ſuperficial Glance, which 
overlooks what we like not; but in a 
thorough. and impartial Survey which 
may ſhew us to our ſelves, ſuch as real- 
ly we are, and diſcover what we 
have of Strength or Weakneſs, Mean- 
neſs or Grandure in us.. 


X. 


I ooking on Man, as it were a fir 
off, we perceive at fr{t bluſh, a Body 
au Saul joined together in a _ 
an | 


we 
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and inconceiveable Union. So that 


the Impreſſions made on the Body 


reach the Mind, and thoſe of the Mind 


affect the Body; no one in the mean 


Time being able to apprehend the 
Reaſen or Manner of this Communt= 
cation betwcen Two things of ſo dif- 
ferent Natures : Afterwards taking a 
nearer Station, the better to obſerve 


theſe Two Parts more diſtinctly, one 


finds the Body an Engine, made 


up of an infinite Number of Tubes + 
and Veſſels, Springs 


and Pullies, 
admirably contrived and fitted to ſe- 
veral Uſes, and to the Production of 
an infinite Variety of Motions, ſubſer- 
vient either to the Preſer vation of this 
Engine its ſelf, or to other Imploy- 
ments. And on the other Side, that 
the Soul is aa intelligent Being, capa- 


ble of Good and Evil, Happineſs or 


Miſery. That there are certain Ope- 


* rations of the Body, that depend not 
on the Soul; and others that always 


wait its Commands, and would never 
be without its Influence. And of 
theſe Actions, ſome, as Eating and 
Driuking. ſerve only to preſerve the 


Body; ard others, to other Purpoſes. 
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XI. 


This Engine, thus ſtrictly united to 
the Soul, is neither immortal, nor inca- 
pable to be put out of Order. On 
the contrary, it is of a Make that laſts 


but a certain Number of Years, ane 


carries in its ſelf the Cauſes of its own. 
Ruin; nay, it reaches not always that 


Period; hut is often in a very little 


Time broken and deſtroyed : And e- 
ven whilſt it is preſerved in its entire 
Being, is ſubject to infinite Wants 
and Diſorders, full of Pain and Trou- 
ble, which we call Diſeaſes. Men 
have in vain attempted in their Books 
to ſtate their Number. They are 
more than we can imagin z it being im- 
poſſible that ſuch an infinite Number 
of tender Veſſels and ſmall Pipes, 
through which the Spirit and Humours 
continually paſs, ſhould remaia long 
- without being out of .Order. And 
-which is yet worſe, the Diſorder 
ſtops not there, it extends its ſelf to 
the Mind, it diſturbs, afflicts, and 
diſquiets that, and cauſes there Pain 
and Anxiety. 


XII. 
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Ito Man has the Power to move ſeve- 
ca- ral Parts of this Engine, which obey 
On his Will, and thereby proportionably 
iſts to his Strength, to move other Bodies 
ind without him. Some have a greater 
wa Share of this Force than others; but 
hat they that have moſt, have but a very 
tle little. So that to carry on his great 
le- Works, Man is fain to borrow Help 
ire from the great Motions Nature hath 
nts placed in Fire, Water and Air; and 
ou- to apply their Force to his Purpoſes. 
len Hence he gains Succour to his Weak- 
oks neſs, and thus aſſiſted, does much 
are more than he could alone; and yet 
m- with all this Aid, all that he does 
ber amounts almoſt to Nothing. And it 
es, willappear, that, allowing him all the 
urs Force with which his Skill or Indu- 
ng ſtry can furniſh him from other Bodies, 
od he hath little Reaſon to vauat himſelf 
ler in the Mightinefs of his Power. 
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of this extravagant Idea; for by that 
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Man becoming poſleſſed, and wholly * 


taken up by himſelf alone, amongſt aſl 
the things of the World, minds only 
thoſe which relate to, and have ſome _ 
Connection with himſelf. He cuts 
himſelf out a Kind of Eternity, by 
the ſhort Scantling of his own Life ; 
becauſe he poſſeſſes no Part of what 


is beyond the Confines of that. And 


he makes to himſelf a. World of 
that little Circle of Creatures that 


are about him, and with which he 


hath to do. And 'tis by the Place 
he beſtows on himſelf in this Univerſe, 
that he forms that flattering Idea of 


'his own Greatneſs, 


XIV. 


It ſeems as if it were 6n Purpoſe to 
efface this natural Illuſion that God, 


deſigning to lay Fob low before his 


ſovereign Majeſty, made him as it 
were go out of himſelf, to take a 
View of the World and the Creatures 
iu it, thereby to convince him of his 
Weakneſs and Imbecility, when he 


ſhould ſee fo many things, and obſerve 
fo many Effects, ſurpaſſing not only 


his Power but Apprehenſion. And in- 
at | deed 
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117 *geed the readieſt way to reform this 
all wrong Idea Man frames of the Migh- 
ily tineſs of his own Being, by comparing, 


39 


me . himſelf only with himſelf, or, with 
uts Men of his own Likeneſs, is to make 


by) him look abroad amongſt the other 
ſe; Creatures, and take Notice what they 
"at - diſcover to us of the infinite Greatneſs 
Thegreater and the 
Of more powerful God ſhall appear to us, 


nd of their Maker. 


"at the weaker and leſs fhall we appear to 
he our ſelves: And 'tis only when we 


ice loſe the Sight of this infinite Power 
ſe, of the Almighty, that we ſeem ſome- 
of thing in our own Eyes. 


| XV. 

= To purſue then, theſs Thoughts toꝰ 
to which the Scripture gives us an Inlet, 
d, let every one conſider that infinite 


11S Duration which is before and after 


it him, and, finding his Life incloſed in 


a It, let him obſerve how much of it 
es that takes up. Let him examin him- 
1s felf how it comes to paſs, that he be- 
he gan to appear on the Stage at one la— 
ve ſtant rather than another of this Eter- 
ly © nity, and whether he perceives in him- 
n- felt the Power to give himſelf Being, 
= Tos „ 
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el 
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can find no Limits. Let him take a ; tl 


or preſerve himſelf in it. Let him 
enter into the ſame Contemplation. of 
Space, and carry his Thoughts into 
that Immenſity where his Imagination 


Proſpe& of the Demenſions of theſe 4 
aſtoniſhing Heaps of Matter, which a! 
lie within the Reach of his Senſes; and t. 


in that Survey, let him caſt up how | h 


vour to find why this Matter is rather 
in one Part than another of this infi- 
nite Expanſion. From this Proſpect 
it is impoſſible he ſhould look on the 
© whole Earth as any other than a nar- 
row Dungeon, to which he finds him- 
ſelf confin'd: And then how. much 
Room is it on this Earth that he fills 
up? *Tis true, he hath a Power of 
ſhifring. Places, but with no other Ad- 
vantage but of loſing as much Room 
in one Place as he takes Poſſeſſion of 
in another. And he muſt needs look 
oa himſelf as an inperceptible Attome, 
ſwallowed up and loſt in the Immenſi- 
ty of the Univerſe. a 
XVI. 


much of it is fallen to his Share, and V! 
what Portion of this Maſs goes to the 41 
making up of his Body. Let him con- V 
ſider what it is, and what Place it takes B 
up in the Univerſe. Let him endea- 1 f 

be 
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XVI. 
Let him add to this Conſideration, 


| that of all thoſe great Motions that* 


agitate the Maſs of Matter, and carry 
about thoſe vaſt Bodies that take 
their Courſes over our Heads, Let 
him conſider all that is done 1n this 
viſible World, independent of him; 
and thence. paſs to the intellectual 


World, that infinite Number of An- 


gels and Devils, 'and the vaſt Multi- 
tude of the Dead, who are not dead. 
but in relation to us, being now more 


alive and active than heretofore, 
Let him add to theſe all the living 
that think not on him, that know him 
not, that are not under his Power; 
and having well weighed this, let him 
ask himſelf what he is in either of 


theſe Worlds, what Rank he holds, 


what is his Strength, Power, or 


Greatneſs, compared with that of all 
other Creatures. 


XVII. 


This Conſideration tends principal- 


ly to humble Man in the Preſence of 
God, £ 
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God, and make him acknowledge his 


own Weakneſs, in compariſon of the 


Almighty Power of his Maker : And 
*tis no ſmall Buſineſs thus to humble 
o him; ſince he is not thus lift up in 


himſelf, but when he forgets what he | 
is in reſpe& of God. Therefore the 
Apoſtle St. Peter counſels us, to hum- a 


ble our felves under the powerfut Hand 
of God. It ſerves alſo to remove that 
tooliſh Delight'a Man takes in the 
Contemplation of the Rank he holds 


in that little World wherein he ſhuts * 
himſelf up; becauſe, being brought 
out into a larger Theater, he is for- 
ced to aſſociate himſelf with thoſe e- 
ings from which he withdrew, only |: 
to find a Retreat wherein he might 
beſtow on himſelf a phantaſtical * 

Greatneſs. But we ought to proceed 
pet farther, and to make him ſee, that 
even that Power which he aſcribes * 


to himſelf in his own little World, 


is nothing but meer Weakneſs; and 
that his Vanity in all Reſpects is but 


11] bottom'd. 


XVIII. 
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luaaſts but a Moment. 
ſel crack'd, 
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A 
XVIII. 


This pretended Power, this imagi- 

nary 10 hath no Foundation 
but in this Life; ſince he hath no Pro- 
ſpett of himſelk but in the World, 
and looks on thoſe that are gone, as 
it were paſſed into Nothing. But 
uhat is this Life upon which he e- 
| ſtabliſhes himſelf, and what Power 

7 hath he to preſerve it? It depends 

on an Engine ſo nice, and made up 
I of ſo many curious Contrivances, that 
iuſtead of wondering bow it decays, 
we have Reaſon to admire how it 
The leaſt Veſ- 
or the ſmalleſt Paſſage 
2 ſtopp'd, hindering the Courſe of the 


? 
L 
| 
| 


Blood and Humoaurs, is enough to 
ruin the whole Oeconomy. A little 


2 Effuſion of Blood upon the Brain ſerves 
£ | to Intercept the Communication of 
1 Spirits; and deprive us of Motion. If 
we ſaw how little a thing puts an 
End to our Lives, we ſhould ſtand 
E amazed at it: Tis no more ſome- 
times than a ſmall Drop of a diſagree- 
| | ing Liquor, a little Grain of Matter 
in a wrong Place: And yet this _ 

this 
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this Gfain, is ſuſficient to overturn 
the mighty Deſigus of thoſe great Con- 


querors, thoſe Maſters of the World, 


to lay them flat in the Duſt, make 
them Food for Worms, and, in re- 


ſpe& of other Men, reduce them to 


Nothing. 
XIX. 0 


T remember I was by once, when 
there was ſnew'd to a Perſon of great 
Quality and Parts, an extraordinary 
fine Piece of Workmanſhip in Ivory. 
It was a little Man, ſet upon a Pillar, 


fo ſlender, that the leaſt Breath of 


Wind was enough to ſhake it to Pieces, of 


and one could not ſuffictently admire 
the Skill of the Hand that could 


work it to that Smalneſs. But he, in- 
ſtead of being ſurpriſed, as were the 


reſt of the Company, declared, That 
the Uſeleſneſs of the thing, and the 


Loſs of the Artiſan's Time about it, 


had come croſs him ſo, -that he could 
not bring his Mind to conſider that 
Curioſity which the others admir'd 


in it. I found this Thought very rea- 


_ fonable ; but believed it, at the ſame 
Time, applicable to ſeveral other 


things 


7 


Id, 
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things of greater Moment. All thoſe 
great Fortunes, by which the Ambi- 
tious raiſe themſelves, as by ſeveral 
Degrees upon the Necks of the ſmall 


re- and the great, are held up by Props 


s 4% 
k 4 
| 1 
1 


| 5 
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as ſlender and as frail, in their Kind, 
as that of the Ivory. A little Turn 
of Fancy in a Prince, or a malignant 
Vapour exhaling from thoſe about 
him, bring to the Ground that lofty 
Structure of Ambition; and at beſt, 
it is built but on the Life of the 
Founder: He dying, his Fortune tum- 
bles, and ſinks to Nothing with him. 
And what can there be found more 
'uncertain, more crazy, than the Life 
of Man? That ivory Toy, kept with 


Care, may be preſerved as long as one 


pleaſe; but then is no Caution, no En- 


deavour able to preſerve our Lives; 
no Means to be uſed that can hinder 


them from coming in a ſnort Time to 
Jan End. 


XX. 


Should Man but reflect ſometimes 
on the Uncertainty of Life, they would 
: be leſs forward to engage themſelves 
in Deſigns that required immortal pn 
b ere 
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dertakers, and Bodies made of another- 
guiſe Faſhion than ours? If thoſe 
whom we have ſeen, make themſelves ' 
vaſt Fortunes, that were torn to 
Pieces ſoon after their Deaths, had, 
ſeen a diſtin& Relation laid before 
them of every Particular that was to 


happen to them and their Families ; 
had they been expreſly told, that in 
the way they were going, they ſhould 
make a Shew in the World for a cer- 
tain Nnmber of Years, accompanied 
with a Thouſand Cares and Croſſes, 
and a Thouſand Anxietltes ; that they 


ſhould do all they could to raiſe a Fa- 
mily, and leave it great in Eſtate 


and Preferments; that they ſhould * , 


die at ſuch a Time, and then all 


Tongues, all Pens ſhould be let looſe 


upon them ʒ that their Families ſnould 
be extinct, and all their vaſt Poſſeſſi- 7 
ons come into the Hands of Strangers: 
If, I fay, they had foreſeen and conſi- 
dered all this, can one believe, that 
they ſhould have been at ſo much 


Pains for ſo ſmall a Purchaſe? T, 
for my Part, cannot think it. If Men 
do not directly promiſe themſelves 


Immortality, ( for the Cheat would 1 


be too palpable) yet they never fix 
WE 
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their Thoughts on determinate Bounds 
of their Lives and Fortunes. They 
are well content to forget them, to 
! forbear the Thoughts of them. It is 


fit then for to put them in Mind, and 


remonſtrate to them, that all this Gran- 
dure, all this Wealth, they heap up, 
is ſuſtain'd only by. a Life which eve- 
ry thing is able to remove from under 
it. 

N 


their own Frailty, and a ſenſeleſs pre- 

ſumption that they ſhall get ſafe 
through all Dangers, that ſets Men 
_—_ Voyages to the remoteſt Parts 
of the World, and makes them earry 
their Bodies, that is in their Senſe, all 
their Being, as far as China, to bring 


| XXI. 
| Tis Nothing but want of minding 


— — kn 


from thence Drugs and Varniſh. If 


2 they thought ſeriouſly on it, if they 
2: caſt up their Accounts and compared 
what they ventured, with what they 
- hoped to get, they would certainly 
: conclude, that it was not worth while, 
for a little Gain, to- expoſe ſo tender 
an Engine as their Bodies to ſo many 
: Hardſhips and Hazards? They are 
wil- 
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wilfully blind in their own Concern- 
ments: They love Nothing but Life, 
and yet hazard it on all Occaſions. 
And they have even eſtabliſh'd this as 
a Maxim amongſt themſelves, That it 
is a Shame to be afraid to put it in 
Danger. 


XXII. 
If a Man, to excuſe himſelf from 


the War, when his Duty called him 
not thither, ſhould ſay, He kept him- 


ſelf at Home, becauſe his Skull was 


not Cannon-Proof, nor his Fleſh im- 
netrable to Swords and Halberts ; 


methinks, he talk'd great Reaſon : 


And it ſeems to me an Inference 
rightly drawn from the general Tem- 
per of Men, who regard Nothing but 
the Things of this Life ; for ſince there 
is no enjoying them without living, 
a Man cannot be guilty of a greater 
Folly, than unneceſlarily to venture 
his Lite, which is the Foundation of 
that Enjoyment : Nevertheleſs Men 
have agreed to look on ſuch Diſ- 
courſes as ridiculous, which ſhews, 
that their Minds are yet weaker than 
* Bodies, as we ſhall ſee by and 
Y- 
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XXIII. 
But ſince it is only Mens ſhutting 


; the Frailty of Life out of their 
Thoughts, that lets in the Opinion of 


their own Strength, it is good to be 
always laying before them, that thoſe 
Grandures of Mind or Body, which 
they aſcribe to themſelves, are all 
link'd to this pitiful Life, which it 
ſelf is faſten'd to Nothing; and be- 
ſides, is continually expoſed to a Thou- 
ſand Accidents. And ſhould we *ſcape 
them all, yet this whole Machin of 
the World is conſtantly at work, with 
a Force irreſiſtible, to deſtroy our Bo- 


i dies: And the Motion of whole Na- 


ture every Day carries away ſome 

rt of them; *tis a Building, under 
whoſe Foundations there is a Mine 
conſtantly at work, a Pile that will, 
when its Props are decay'd, ſhatter 
it ſelf to Pieces; and this, without 
that, any one can punctually determine, 
whether its Ruine be at hand, or at 
a diſtance. 
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XXIV. 


"Tis ſtrange how Men can build 
upon Life as a ſure and ſubſtantial 
thing in the midſt of thoſe plain and 
plentiful Inſtances they have of its 
Uncertainty. I do not here call back 
to their Thoughts thoſe Perſons they 
obſerve every Moment to diſappear, 
who are as ſo many Monitors that cry 
aloud to them, That they are mortal, 
and muſt ere long follow them: 1 
ſpeak not of Diſtempers that affli& 
but ſometimes, and come as Scourges 
to rouſe them out of their Drowſi- 
neſs, and make them think of dying. 
I ſpeak of a Diſeaſe that they have con- 
tinually upon them, the Neceſſity they 
are under of repairing the Decays of 
Nature, by eating and drinking. 
There cannot be a more effectual 
way to imprint on us a lively Senſe 
of our Frailty, than by this conſtant 
Want, to convince us of the continual 
waſting of our Bodies, which we en- 


deavour thus to ſupply, and labour to 


ſupport againſt the impetuous Cur- 
rent of the Univerſe, which drags 
as do our Graves. Hunger and Thirſt 

are 


* 
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| are an incurable Malady ; we get off 

the Fit for a while, but the Diſcaſe 
remains, and at laſt prevails over all 
f our Remedies. 


XXV. 


Tanke the braveſt Man in the World, 

) * keep him but Two Days faſting, 

and you ſhall ſee him languiſh almoit 

without Motion or Thought, wholly 

ES up with the Senſe of his own 
Want and Weakneſs. He muſt have 

a a Supply of Nouriſhment, to wind up 


} tioſe Springs, and ſet thoſe Wheels a 


going, Without which the Soul cannot 
perform her Operations. What can 
there be of greater Humiliation than 


this Neceſſity? And yet this is not 
the moſt irkſome of all; becauſe not 
3 | the hardeſt to be ſatisfied ; that of 
2 Sleep is far otherwiſe. To maintain 


our Lives, we mult every Day dis, re- 

ſigning up our ſelves into a Condition 

void of Thought, void of *{{-aſon, 

wherein Menare not diftinguiin's from 
: Beaſts: And we paſs a great Part of 

; our Lives in an Eſtate wherein we 

| live not at all, 


XVI. 
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XXVI. 


God having placed us under theſe 
Neceſſities, it is our Part to ſubmit to 
them. But that forbids not that we 
ſnould look on them as Marks of our 
Weakneſs; nay, one End why he ſub- 
jected us to them, was, by reducing 


us daily to the Condition of Beaſts, to 


put us in Mind of our own Meanneſs. 
And yet ſo perverſe a Creature is Man, 


that he makes that which was deſigned 


for his Humiliation ſerve as an Occa- 
ſion of Vanity. There is Nothing 
wherein he affects greater Shew of 
State and Magnificence than in Feaſt- 
ing. . It is attended with Honour and 
Reputation; and Men are ſo far from 


Humility in this Matter, that they 


make Uſe of their Kitchins to diſtin- 
guiſn themſelves from others; and 
think they are above their Neigh- 


bours when they can furniſh their 


- Tables with more Coſt, and Variety, 
and Oſlentation. 


XXVII. 
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XXVII. 


Men are eaſie enough to be per ſuad- 
ed of this Feebleneſs of their Bodies, 
and Miſery of their Condition, as ſpe- 
culative Truths, though they are very 
hardly brought to apply themſelves 
to a cloſe and effectual Conſideration 
of them; and more backward yet to 
proſecute the plain Conſequences ſo 
far as to reſolve, that they ought not 
to make the leaſt Account of any thing 


| that reſts upon ſo weak and tottering 


a Foundation as that of their Lives. 
But they have other Weakneſles, which 
they do not only not mind, but; are 
ſo far from counting them Weakneſſes, 
that they look on them under a quit 
contrary Notion. Their Learnin -; 
Knowledge, Virtue, the Strength « * 
their Parts, and Largeneſs of their 
Capacities, are things they value them- 
ſelves upon, and they think they can 
do great Matters. The Philoſophy of 
the Heathens is ſtuffed with Elogies 
of the Nature of Man, and the En- 
do ments of his Mind: And the Diſ- 
courſes of the World are not more 
ſparing of them. This makes them 

D 3 hay 
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have very good Thoughts of themſelves 
- when they take a View of themſelves 
on That Side. 


XXVIII. 


But they will do well-to confider, 
in the firſt Place, that this Forward- 
neſs to meaſure themſelves by the 
Opinion of others, and not by the 
Truth of things, is a great Weakneſs; 
ſince 'tis certain, that the Miſtakes of 
Men cannot beſtow Reality where it is 
not. And if we are not humble e- 
nough to forbear pleaſuring our ſelves 
in what we indeed have, at leaſt let 
us not be ſo ſtupidly vain, as to aſcribe 
to our ſelves that which we have not. 
Let us examin what it is that puffs us 
up. Let us ſee what there is of real 
and folid in the learned Sciences, or 
humane Virtues; and make no Diffi- 
culty to pare off from them all that 
is falſe and uſeleſs. 
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0 XXIS. 


Knowledge is either of Words, or 
[| of Things, or of Actions: I agree, 
| that Men may go a great way inthe 

Science 
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Science of Words and Signs, 2. e. in 
the Knowledge of that arbitrary Con- 
nection they have made of certain 
Sounds with certain Ideas, I will al- 
low that the Memory, which can, 
without Confuſion, lodge ſo many 
different Images, is matter of Admi- 
ration; on Condition, that it be 
granted me, that this ſort of Science 
is a great Miſery, and an Inſtance, 
not only of Mens Ignorance, but al- 
moſt of their Incapacity of becoming 
knowing; for this is a Science not 
valued for it ſelf. We ſtudy not 
Words, but to gain the Knowledge of 
Things; *tis but the Way, not the 
End: But a Way ſo long, ſo difficult, 
that it takes up a good Part of our 
Lives, and in ſome, the whole. And 
all the Fruit of all this Pains is only 
to learn, that Men have imployed 
certain Sounds to ſtand for certain 


Things, without gaining thereby the 


leaſt Knowledge of the Nature of the 
Things themſelves. And yet this em- 
pty kind of Learning ſerves Men well 
enough to pride themſelves in; and 
that which helps forward their Vant- 


ty, is, that they have not Steadineſs 


enough, not. to W on by = 
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Opinion of the Ignorant, who per- 
ceiving more their want of this than 
all the other Sciences, commonly ad- 
mire thoſe who have Skill in it. 


XXX. 


There is not much more Solidity in 
the Knowledge of Actions, or hiſtori- 
cal Occurrences. With how little 
Exactneſs and Conformity to Truth 
are Matters related in Hiſtories ? 
This we may ſee in things of our own 
Knowledge, when they come to be 
writ by others. How ſhall we do then 
to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe, 
the certain from the doubtful? We 


are ſure every Hiſtorian is a Liar, ei- 
ther without Deſign, if he be ſincere ; 


or a Cheat, if he be not. But ſince 
neither the one nor. the other ever 
gives me Notice where he warps, it 
is impoſſible for me to avoid being de- 
ceived. In this Regard we are lefs 
abuſed in the Peruſal of Romances ; 
becauſe one brings no Expectation of 
Truth to the Reading of them ; but 
"ris that we aim at in the Study of 
Hiſtory, and yet weare ſcarce ever 
fure to find it there, Where Rela- 

tions 
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tions cannot be ſaid. directly to be 
falſe, how far are they even there un- 
like the things themſelves? *Tis but 
the Skeleton of Affairs we have in 
Hiſtor y, void of thoſe ſecret Springs, 
and: ſtrip'd. of thoſe Circumſtances 
that gave Riſe and Succeſs to them. 
It preſents us only the outſide of Acti- 
ons, without the Deſign, the Soul that 
enliven'd them: and ſets before us the 
Matter of Fact, bare and naked; or 
perhaps ſome few of thoſe Circum— 
ſtances on which it depended ; where- 
as there was not one of theſe Occur- 
rences, which was not the Effect of an 
infinite Number of Cauſes, with which 
it had Connection, and which were 
as theSinews and Fleſh that ſuſtain'd 
and faſhion'd it. The Knowledge 
then of Hiſtory is a very pitiful Bulj- 
neſs ; and inſtead of furniſhing us with 
matter of yain Satisfaction, it gives us 
juſt Occaſion to humble our ſelves un- * 
der the Senſe of our Weakneſs; ſince 
having our Heads fill'd with Idea's 
drawn from Hiſtory, we find our 
ſelves unable to diſtinguiſh the true 
from the falſe, and under a Receſſity 
of contenting our ſelves with a Know- 


ledge altogether ſuperficial, 
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| XXXI. | J 


13 In the ſame Rank may be placed 
| the Knowledge of Mens Opinions, on 
ſeveral Subjects, upon which they have 
_ imploy'd their Meditations; ſince 
* theſe make one great part of our 
| Learning. For as if Men had an end- 
i leſs Stock of Time to waſte, they are 
# not ſatisfied with an Enquiry into 
1 things as they are; but do alſo make 
4 Collections of what has been other 
Mens Fancies about them: Or rather, 
ſucceeding illl in their Search of Truth, 
1 they take up with the Opinions of 
thoſe that have endeavoured to find 
| it; and believe themſelves mighty 
1 Philoſophers and great Phyſicians, be- 
f cauſe they know the Tenets of ſeveral 
Philoſophers, and the Opinions of di- 
vers Doctors on every Caſe. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that Men, reſolving 
to be learned, and in effect knowing 
Nothing, have bethought themſelves 
of this Trick, to give the Name of 
Science to that Knowledge which de- 
ſerves it not at all. For as a Man 
| becomes not rich by knowing all the 
* vain Idea's of thoſe who have hunted 
| 8 
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after the Philoſopher's Stone; ſo nei- 
ther is a Man the more knowing, for 
having in his Head all the Imaginations 
of thoſe who have ſought Truth with- 
out finding it. 


XXXII. 


There remains to be examined on- 
ly the Knowledge of things, z. e. that 
Knowledge which has for its End the 
Satisfaction of the Mind in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Truth. When Men ſhall 
have made great Progreſs in this kind, 
they will have but little Reaſon to be 
very brag of it; ſince theſe empty 
and inſignificant Diſcoveries are ſo in- 
capable of bringing any Advantage 
or ſolid Satisfaction, that a Man is 
equally happy in a total Neglect of 
them at once, as he is after long La- 
bour ia a perfect Acquiſition. Let a 
great Mathematician beat his Brains 
as mich as he pleaſe, to underſtand 
the Figure of the Planet Saturn ; or 
to count the ſeveral Combinations or 
Lcttgrs in the Eneads of Virgil; the 
meatieſt Woman, laughing at all bi; 


Learning, is as valuable a thing as he. 


And indeed, if there be any Plraſure 
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in theſe kinds of Diſcoveries, it is all 
placed in the Purſuit, and not in tge 
Attainment. The very firſt Taſte 

; cloys us, and after that we either do 

0 not. mind or not reliſh them. The 

1 Mind delights its ſelf wholly in the _ 

Search ; becauſe then it is lead on 

with flattering Hopes of an imagina- 

ry Good, its Fancies is to be found in 
the Diſcovery it purſues. But as ſoon as 
| it hath reach'd it, thoſe Hopes vaniſh, 
| and it nauſeates the Fruits of its own 

Un. Labour, and is fain to caſt about for 

a new Chaſe to keep it felf from lan- 

guiſhing. 5 
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1 But *tis not enough that the Uſeleſ- 
4 neſs of the Sciences ſhould abate a 
| Man's Pride, he ought moreover to ac- 
knowledge, that all his Acquiſitions in 
; them amounts to little more than 
ö Nothing: And that the greateſt part 
. of humane Philoſophy, is but an Heap 
of Obſcurities, Uncertainties, nay, 
and Falſhoods too. There needs no 
other Proof of this than what ws oe 4 
ſeen happen in our Days. After Men 1 
[it have been teaching and ſtudying Phi-. 
i 5 y : lojophy, 
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loſophy, upon divers Principles, for 
theſe Three Thouſand Years together, 
there ſtarts up a little Fellow, in a 
Corner of the World, who changes 
the whole Face of it, and undertakes 
to ſhew, that all thoſe who went be- 
fore him underſtood Nothing of the 
Principles of Nature. Wherein 


there is ſomething more than empty 


boaſting ; for it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that this new Philoſopher gives 
us more Light into natural things than 
all the other together; nevertheleſs, 
how happy ſoever he has heen to diſ- 
cover the Weakneſs of the Principles, 
in the common Philoſophy, he has lefr 


in his own ſome Obſcurities, which 


the Wit of Man cannot clear up. His 
Doctrine of Space, and the Nature of 
Matter, hath horrible Difficulties; and 
I fear me, they have more Heat than 
Light, who declare themſelves not 
ſtartled at them. What greater In- 
ſtance can one have of the Weakneſs 
of Man's Underſtandiag, than to ſee 
that Men (and thoſe who ſeem of all 
others to have had the ſtrongeſt 
Parts) have been imjyicy'd theſe 
Three Thouſand Years long in the 
Study of Nature; and that after that 

In- 
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infinite Number of Books they have 

writ on this Subject, it is found they 
underſtood ſo little of it, and were 

ſo far out of the way, that they are to 
. begin all a- new; and that the only 

1 Benefit one can make of all their 

Works, is, to learn, that Philoſophy 

is a vain Amuſement, and that Men 
know almoſt Nothing. 


4 xXXXIV. 


When the Ignorant gaze on great 
. Libraries, which may fitly be called 
N the Magazines of many Fancies, they 
/ conceit that he would certainly be ve- 
I ry happy, or at leaſt very able, who 
j knew all that was contained in thoſe 
1 Volumes of humane Sciences, which 
J they conſider as Treaſures of Know- 
ledge and Truth. If all this were 
crouded into one Head, that Head 
F would be neither the happier nor wi- 
: ſer, neither the more prudent, nor 
] more knowing. All this would ſerve _ 
1 but to fill it with Darkneſs and Con- 
| fuſion ; and a Head thus furniſhed, | 
would be very little different from an 
ordinary Library ; for as there a Man 
can read but one Book at once, = 
1 Ur 
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but one Leaf of that Book ; juſt fo 


— 


—— — at £ 
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this. Man, with all theſe Books in his 
Head, would not be able to apply his 
Thoughts to more than one Book, and 
part of one Book at a Time. All the 
reſt would be, in a manner, as far out 
of his Mind as if he had never known 
a Word of them. And all the Ad- 
vantage he can draw from thence is, 
only fometimes to ſupply the Want 
of Books, by romaging in his Me- 
mory for what is lodg'd there. And 
after all, he cannot be ſo certain, as 
if at the time he took the Pains to turn 
5 it in the Author himſelf, and read it 
there. 


XXXV. 


To comprehend truly what the 
Knowledge of Man is, we ought by 
Degrees to trace it to thoſe narrow 
Ponds to which it is confin'd. It. 
would amount but to a ſmall Matter, 


even if our Minds were large enough to 


apply themſelves at once to all that 
lay in our Memories; for our whole 
Stock of Truth at beſt is but little. 
But as I have ſaid, we muſt at the ve- 


. ry firſt Step make a large Abatement 1 
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for we are able to conſider but one 


ſingle Object, but one Truth at a Time: 


All the reſt lies buried in our Memo- 
ries ſo as if it were not there. See 
there our whole Knowledge, already 
reduced to one only Object: But after 
what Manner is it that we know that 
one? If it hath ſeveral Qualities, tis 


but one of them that we conſider at a 


Time: We parcel out ſimple things 
into divers Idea's; becauſe our Minds 
are too narrow to comprehend them. 
The whole of any thing is too big for 


our Capacity. The Underſtanding 


muſt contract it, or cut off a good 
Part, to fit it to its own Scantineſs. 


XXXVI. 


The Sight of our Minds and of our 
Bodies are much alike, both ſuperſicial, 
both bounded. Our Eyes peirce not 
into the Inſide of Things, they ſtick-at 


the Surface: The further they extend 


their View, the more confuſed it is; 
and to look on any Object diſtinctly, 
they mult loſe the Sight of ail others : 
And if the Objects be at a Diſtance, the 


Weakneſs of the Organ, which takes 
the Picture of them, ſhrinks them to a * 


Smalneſs, 
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Sſmalneſs, wherein they are equal but 
to the leaſt Bodies that are near us. 
Iheſe vaſt Maſſes of Matter, called 
Stars, are but as Points in our Eyes, 
and appear often leſs to us than the 
\ ſmall Flame of a Candle juſt after this 
Manner is the View of things in cur 
Minds, we know Nothing of moſt of 
them beyond the Shell and Surface; we 
ſeparate as it were a Piece of the out- 
ward Skin, to make the Object of our 


Thoughts. If they are of any Large- 


neſs, they confound us, and we are 
fain to conſider them by Piece-Meal ; 
and the Multitude of Parts runs us of- 


ten into the ſame Confuſion which 


we would avoid by Diviſion, Confuſum 


eſt quicquid, in pulverem ſectum eft. 
When Objects are removed from our 


| Senſes, though we reach them with 
our Thoughts, we yet touch them of- 


ten, but as it were in a Point ; and we 
form to our felves Ideas ſo faint and 
ſo little, of the greateſt and moſt a- 
mazing things, that they make leſs 
Impreſſion on us than the ſmalleſt of 
thoſe that affect our Senſes. 


XXXVII. 
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XXXVII. 


But this is not all yet: Though our 


Knowledge be very little, our Cer- 
tainty is yet leſs : And that ſmall Por- 
tion of Truth which falls to its Lot, 
the Mind holds by a very doubtful Te- 
nure. Diſtruſt and Uncertaiaty fre- 


quently diſturb the Poſſeſſion. Falſe- 


hood often appears in Colours. ſo like 


Truth, that the Underſtanding is at 


a Lois where to faſten; it embraces 


therefore its Object but coldly, and 


as it were trembling ; and it defends 


ſation, which makes it ſtick to certain 
Truths, in ſpight of thoſe Reaſons 
that ſcem to ſhake it. 


XXXVIII. 


Well then, this ſo much cried up 
Knowledge of Man, ſee to what it is 
come, (viz.) to know ſucceſſively a few 
Truths, after a Faſhion, very weak 
and unaſſured. But amongſt thoſe 


Truths, how few are there that are 


uſe- 


— 


its ſelf againſt thoſe Arguments that f 
drives it to a Nonplus, only by a cer- 
tain kind of inſtinct and internal Sen- 
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uſeful; and of thoſe yet, how few 
are ſo to the Men themſelves, and 
which do not become to them Occaſi- 
ons of Error? For it is one Effet 
farther of the Weakneſs of Men, that 
Light often blinds them as well as 
Darkneſs, and Truth deceives as well 
as Error; for ſince Concluſions do 
commonly depend upon the Conne- 
ction of ſeveral Truths, and not one 
Truth alone, it comes to paſs often, 
that a Truth imperfectly underſtood, 
being, by Miſtake, thought ſufficient 
to direct us, leads us out of the Way. 
How many are there that run them- 
ſelves into great Indiſcretions, by the 
Knowledge of this Truth, that we 
ought to reprove our Neighbours ? 
How many that juſtifie their Faint- 
heartedneſs upon Principles of Chri- 
ſtian Condeſcention ? 


XXXIX. 


Where we ſee no way, we ramble; 
and where we find many, we are at a 
ſtand, A Perſpicuity of Mind, that 
lays before us many Reaſons and di- 
vers Conſiderations, does as well de- 
ceive us, as an arrant RR 

| a ees 
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ſees Nothing. We are miſlead by 


thoſe whole Errors we embrace: 
And on the other Side, deceive our 


ſelves by the Diſcoveries we make of 
the Errors of others, carried away by 
an Opinion, that they are out in every 
thing, when 'tis often but in ſome Par- 
ticulars. 


XL. 


The Diſcovery of Truth, ia moſt 
Caſes, depends upon our comparing 
Probabilities together. And what is 


there more deceitful than ſuch a Com- 
parifon ? For that which by the 


Manner of Expreſſion is ſet off with a 
better Light, and conſidered. with 
more Attention and Affection, is apt 
to make a far deeper Impreſſion on 
our Minds than another thing, which, 
though founded on ſolid Reaſon, is 


propoſed obſcurely, heard with Negli- | 


gence, and without the leaſt Delire 
it ſhould be true; ſo that the Diffe- 


rence of Perſpicuity, Attention and 


Inclination counter ballances the Pro- 
babilities of Arguments, and makes 
them often loſe the Advantages they 


have one over another in Strength 


and Solidity. XLI. 
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XL1, 


of . And what is yet more amazing is, 


That the Mind of Man, —_— and 
| unſteady as it is, with all its Igno- 
rance and Weakneſs, is bold and un- 
dertaking, ready to believe it ſelf ca- 

pable of all things; eſpecially if the 
Breath of Flattery do but help to blow 
up its Preſumption. What is there 
that is more viſibly above the Under- 
ſtanding and Capacity of Men, learn- 
edi as well as ignorant, than to pene- 
trate into all the Depths of Religion, 
to comprehend all its inexplicable 
Myſteries, and thereby be able to re- 
ſolve all Doubts, peremptorily de- 


cide all Controverſies, and by telling 
us in ſhort what we are to hold, what 
we are to reject, pu an End to all 
| farther Inquiries? Whereas it ex- 
ceeds the utmoſt Extent of humane 
| Underſtandings, to clear ſome one of 
: thoſe Points; and there are ſi ngle Que- 
| | tions which the united Knowledge 
of Man would never be able fully to 
| reſolve; and what mult it then — 
the Buſineſs i is to rectifie the Miſtakes, 


n 


| * ſilence all the Doubts of Men, of 


Aiffer- 
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different Opinions, and unite all the 


ſeveral Churches of Chriſtians into 
one Perſuaſion, upon Grounds of 


Truth and Evidence? And yet the 
Supporters of an old Uſurpation per- 


ſwade the World, that there is No- 


thing in all this, which exceeds their 
Power ; to which they have, by Force, 
compell'd ſo many Hundred Millions 
to ſubmit, and have ſeverely handled 


Multitudes that have dared but to 


queſtion it. *Tis by this Terror, and 
the Threats of Hell to boot, upon the 
leaſt Enquiry, the leaſt wavering in 
this Point, that they have held People 
in Subjection; and the Hirarchy of 
Rome, having found the Sweet of Do- 
minion over Mens Conſciences, and 
conſidered it as an Advantage too 
great to be parted with, hath always 
thunder'd againſt thoſe that, aſſerting 
their juſt Right, have withdrawn from 
that Slavery; and under the Name 
of Hereticks, hath treated them as 


Rebels. This monſtrous Preſumpti- 


on [in thoſe who are really per ſuad- 
ed of ſuch a Power amongſt them] is 
the Product of humane Weakneſs, and 
ariſes only from this, that Man is fo 


far removed from an Acquaintance 
. : With 
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with Truth, that he knows not the 
Marks and Signs of it. He often 
forms confuſed Ideas of very clear and 
plain Terms, and this makes that 
he can apply them to thoſe airy 
and plaring Notions that dazle him. 
All t 


at pleaſes him becomes evident, 
and the Manner alſo wherein he main- 


tains it; and Having, as it were, con- 


ſecrated his own Fancies, under the 
Title of indubitable Verities, clearly 
held forth by Scripture ; (Church or 
Tradition) he ſtifles from thencefor- 
ward all the Doubts that offer to riſe 
in his Mind, and ſuffers not himſelf to 
reflect on them: Or, if they ever 
come in his Thoughts, he conſiders 
them under the Ideas of Doubts and 


Difficulties, and ſo diſarms them of all 


the Force ſhould make Impreſſion on 


his Mind. 


XLII. 
If then the Mind, in its moſt en: 


larged Thoughts, when taking its 


Higheſt Flights in Purſuit of Truth, 
be of ſo ſmall Conſideration; What 
mall we think of it, when wholly 
Pink into the Body? it confines it ſelf 

1 . dully 


Diſcourſe II. 
dully within its Caſe of Fleſh, and 
ſeldom acts beyond the Senſes, as is 
its Manner in moſt Men. 
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XLIII. 


This is that the Scripture teaches 
us, when it tells us, That an earthly 
Habitation abaſes the Mind, which thinks 
of divers things. For at the ſame 
Time that it ſhews us the natural 
Activity of the Mind, whereby it is 
able of it ſelf to form a great Variety 
of Thoughts, and comprehend an in- 
finite Number of different Objects; it 
points us out alſo the Condition it is 
reduced to, by being ſhut up in a 
corrupted Body, and forced to attend 
to the Neceſlities of Life ; whereby it 
is ſo clogg'd and compreſſed, notwith- 


ſtanding the great Extent of its natu- . 
Quickneſs and Activity, that it 
confines it ſelf to a little Circle of 


ral 


groſs Objects, about which it takes its 
conſtant Round, with a feeble and 


ſlow Motion, wherein there appears | 


little of its native Vigor and Excel- 
lence: And in Truth, if one take a 


general Survey of the World, one 
mall find the Bulk of Mankind buried 
| in 
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in a Stupidity ſo groſs, that if it does 
not wholly diſpoſſeſs them of their 
Reaſon, yet it leaves them ſo little 


* Uſeof it, that one cannot but wonder 
: how the Soul can be depreſſed into fo 
low a Degree of Brutality. What 


does a Canibal, Iroquoi, Braſilian, Ne- 


ro, Cafer, Groenlander or Laplander 


think on during his whole Life? The 
ordinary wants of the Body, and ſome 


dull ways of ſupplying them, Fiſhing 
and Hunting, Dancing, and Revenge 
on his Enemies, is the whole Com- 
| Paſs of his Contemplations. 


XLIV. 


But not to go ſo far for Examples 


of Stupidity: What takes up the 


o 
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Thoughts of the greateſt Part of 
labouring Men? Their Work, Eating 
| their Labour, and how to pay Scot 
and Lot, with a few other ſuch worthy 
| Speculations fill their Minds. They 
have no Notions but of theſe things, 


and Drinking, how to be paid for 


and their Thoughts going a conſtant 
Round in this Tract, grow ruſty in 


1 

«© © 
J 

? 


Time, and unmanageable to any but 
the things of their uſual Imployment : 
E Talk 
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which is confined within that Circle 
of groſs Objects they have been uſed 
to: If theſe poor Souls are of a de- 
gree very much above the Nature of 
Beaſts, as it really is in it ſelf; they 
are hut little diſtant from our Idea of 
it. We take a Beaſt to be a certain 


Animal that thinks, yet ſo as to have 


but a few, and thoſe groſs and con- 
fuſed Thoughts, confined to a ſmall 
Number of Objects, and uncapable of 
other Conceptions. Thus we take an 
Horſe to be a certain kind of Animal, 
that thinks of Eating, Sleeping and 


Running; this is not the Idea of an 
Horſe ; for an Engine thinks not at 


all; but the Idea of a ſtupid Man. 
And ſurely there needs not many o- 
ther Thoughts to make up the com- 
pleat Idea of an Iroquoi. 


XLV. 


Nevertheleſs the World is ſo every 
where fill'd with People, that ſcarce 


think | 


= 
Talk to them of God, Heaven, or 1 
Hell, Religion, or Morality; they un- 
derſtand not what you ſay, or forget 
it as ſoon as ſaid. Their Minds re— 
turn preſently into their old Road, 1 


rce 


ink | 
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think at all, and trouble themſelves 
not about any thing but the Neceflities 
of this Life; that they, whoſe Minds 
have a little more Agitation and Senſe, 
are Nothing in Compariſon of that 
prodigions Crowd of the Ignorant - 
and Stupid. For amongſt Chriſtians 
themſelves, all the Poor, and almoſt all 
thoſe that live of their Hands; all Chil- 
dren, and the greateſt Part of ordi- 
nary Women, are comprehended in 
this Herd. All theſe, during their 
whole Lives, think of Nothing but 
ſupplying the Exigencies of their Bo- 
dies, of Buying and Selling, and the 
ways to get a Livelihood. And their 
Thoughts, even 1n theſe Matters, are 
god wot, but very confuſed. But if 
you go out of Chriſtendom, eſpecially 
into the more barbarous Countries, 
you will find, that there it takes in 
whole Nations without any Exception. 


XLVI. 


'Tis certain, that thoſe who work 
much, as all poor People, think little: 
And the great harraſſing of their Bo- 
dies, decays the Activity of their 
Minds. Riches, on the other Side, 

E 2 that 


| 
| 


that allow Men a little more Leiſure | | 


4 and Liberty to entertain one ano- | + 
1 ther, put them upon Exerciſe of their 
1 Thoughts, which, engaging them in 1 
Di.iſcourſe and Converſation, wakens 
4 their Underſtandings, and ſuffers not 


their Souls to lie buried in that groſs 
1 Stupidity, but ſtirs them into Action. 
| The Mind of a Woman of Senſe has 
a brisker Motion than that of a Peaſant ; 
of And the Thoughts of a Magiſtrate are 


Nt more buſie than thoſe of an Artiſan, 
„ But uſually this greater Motion and 
„ Activity is accompanied with more 
. Vanity and Miſchief; ſo that there 
5 is more real Good in an innocent 
by Dulneſfs, than in this Vivacity, full of 
. Diſſimulation and Artifice. 

1 XLVII. 

N 


| Laſt of all, to perfect the Draught 
ö of the Weakneſs of our Minds, we 
. ought to conſider, that how pertinent, 

how ſerious ſoever are its Thoughts, 


| it is. often violently hurried away 
» from them, by the natural Extrava- 
'N gancy of the Fancy. The leaſt Fly 
6 | coming croſs our Sight, is able to 
ue | draw us out of our graveſt Contem- 
'F pla- 
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plations. An hundred inſignificant 


+ Ideas glide through our Thoughts, and 


diſtract them, do what we can. And 
the Mind has ſo ſmall a Command of 
it ſelf, that it cannot hinder it ſelf 
from quitting the moſt important Ob- 
jet, to gad after, or at leaſt gaze on 


thoſe airy Phantoms. May we not 


juſtly call this the firſt Degree of 
Folly ? For as Lunacy in Perfection 
is but a Diſorder of the Fancy, where- 
in the Images it ſets before us, are all 
ſo clear and vivid, that the Mind is 
no longer able to diſtinguiſh the true 


A from the falſe.: So the Power the 


Imagination hath: to preſent theſe 
Images to the Mind, without the 
Leave. or Approbation of the Will, 
cannot be but a Degree towards it; and 


to compleat it, there needs but a little 
- Acceſs to the Heat of the Brain, that 


may make the Images a little more 
lively; ſo that between the wiſeſt 
Man in the World and a perfect Bed- 
lam, there is no other Difference but 
of ſome Degrees of Heat and Agitati- 
on of the Spirits. And we have Rea- 
ſon to acknowledge, not only that we 
are liable to Madneſs, but we muſt 


| confeſs alſo, that we ſee and feel it 


E 3 form- 
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formed in our ſelves, without know- 
ing what hinders it from quite turn- 
ing our Brains, and growing up into 
an eſtabliſh'd Phrenſie. 


XLVIII. 


Though the Underſtanding be weak 


to the Degree we have ſhewn, yet this 
is Nothing in Compariſon of the Im- 
perfection of that other Faculty of 
Man, the Will; and conſidering them 
together, one may truly ſay, that a 
Man's Rca ſon is his Strength, but that 
his Weakzeſs lies in the Inability of 
bis Wil to follow his Reaſon, 

It is agreed on all Hands, that Rea- 
ſon was given us to be our Guide in 
this Lite, to help us to diſtinguiſh. be- 


tween Good and Evil, and govern 


our ſelves in our Deſires and Actions; 
but how few are there that make this 
Uſe of it? How few are there tbat 
live, I ſay not by the exact Rules of 
Truth and Fuſtice, but according to 


the Rule of their own -Reaſon, quite 


blind, quite corrupt as it is? We 
flote in the Ocean of this World, un- 
der the Conduct of our Paſſions, with 
Which we drive ſometimes this way, 
ſome- 
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ſometimes that way, as a Veſſel with- 
out Compaſs, without Pilot. Tis 


not our Reaſon that makes Uſe of our 


Paſſions, but our Paſſions that make 
Uſe of our Reaſon, to compaſs their 
Ends. And this is all we make our 
Reaſon ſerve for. 


XLIX. 


Reaſon is often not to be blam'd; it 
ſees the Way we ought to take, and is 
convinced of the Folly of thoſe things 
we purſue, yet knows not how to 
hinder the ftrong Impreſſions they 
make upon us. How many Men are 
thus engaged in Duels, who go into 
the Field deploring this wretched 
Cuſtom, and condemning themſelves 
for following it? And yet they have 
not the Courage to flight the Opinion 
of thoſe Fools, with whom they ſhould 
paſs for Cowards if they dared do 
what Reaſon directed. How many 
ruine themſelves by fooliſh Expences, 
and are brought to extreme Miſery ; 
becauſe they cannot bear up againſt 
that miſtaken Shame of not doing like 
others? What is there more eaſie 
than to convince Men of the Vanity 

E 4. of 
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of thoſe things that inveagle them in 
the World? And yet notwithſtand- 


ing theſe Convictions, the Phantome 
of Reputation; the I know not what 
of Beauty; the Chimzra of Honour 
and Place, poſſeſſes and diſpofes of 
them, tumbles and turns them. Be- 
cauſe their Mind hath no Strength nor 
Stability, 1s of no Solidity nor Weight, 
but a Straw, a Feather, that the leaſt 
Puff carries away with it. 


L. 


What ſhould one think of a Sold ier, 
who being aſſured, that in a Mock- 
Battle at a Muſter, all the Cannons 
and Muskets were charged with Pow- 
der only, and could do no Harm; and 
that neither Swords nor Guns were 
meant there for Execution, could not 
yet forbear to drop down his Head 
at every Difcharge of a Musket, and 
run away at the firſt Sword he ſaw 
glitter? Might one not ſay, that this 
Cowardice was but a very little Re- 
move from Folly? And yet we all 
do the ſame every Day; we are cer- 
tain, that the Talk and Opinions of 
Men cannot hurt, no more than help 

us: 
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us: That they cannot take from us 
the leaſt Good we poſſeſs, nor eaſe us 
of the leaſt Evil we ſuffer: And yer 
this Breath 1s able to ſhake us, and 
force the Mind from its Station. . 
wry Look, or an ill Humour, puts .: 
out of Patience; we briſtle up againſt 
it, and rouſe our ſelves as if it were 
to ſome terrible Encounter; we are 


perfect Children; we muſt be flatter'd 


and careſſed to be kept in Humour. 
Let but another Frown ever ſo lit- 
tle upon us, how unable or unwilling 
ſoever he be to hurt us, we, great 
Babies, ſet up our Throats as 
well as the little ones, and there is 
no Difference between us and them, 
but in the Manner of our Out-cries, 


LI. 


'Tis certain, that the Peeviſhneſs. 
which Men ſhew on ſuch Occaſions, 
riſes from ſome fooliſh Paſſion, which. 
is. concerned. in the Things that di- 


ſturb them. But theſe Paſſions ſpring, 


from the Weakneſs of our Minds, an 
the little Reliance they have. on real 
and ſolid Good. The better to under. 
ſtand this, we ought to conſider, thit 
E 5: | 4s 
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as we think it no Weakneſs in our 
Bodies, to ſtand in need of the Earth 
to ſupport them, it being the natural 
Condition of all Bodies: But then 
we begin to conclude them infirm, 
when they need borrowed Helps, 
when they muſt be carried, and can- 
not move without Crutches, and the 
leaſt Wind makes them reel and tum- 
ble. So alſo it is not a Weakneſs In 
the Mind to have need of ſomething 
ſubſtantial and ſolid to reſt it ſelf on, 
and not to be able to ſubſiſt, as a 
Thing poiſed in the Air, without lay- 
ing hold on any Object; or, if it be 
one, it is a Weakneſs ſo eſſential to the 
Condition of a Creature, which being 
not Self- ſufficient, is under a Neceſſi- 
ty to ſeek abroad for that Support 
which it cannot find in it ſelf. But 
the true Weakneſs of the Mind con- 
Aſts in this, that it ſettles it ſelf upon 
Shadows and Nothing, as the Scri- 
pture fays, and not upon Things of 
Subſtance and Reality: Or, if it does 


place its Reliance on Truth, this 


Truth alone ſerves not its Turn; but 
it needs ſtilla Thouſand other Props, 
which, if taken away, it falls preſent- 

Iy and is dejeted. Its Weakneſs lies 
| 190) 
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in this, that the leaſt Blaſt is able to 
ſhake it, and force it from its Reſt; 
the leaſt Trifle to amaze and diſcom- 
poſe, to diſturb and torment it: that 
it cannot reſiſt the Impreſſions of a 
Thouſand things, which it knows it 
ſelf to be inſignificant, falſe, aud no- 
thing, 


LIT. 


This is the Picture in little of the 
Weakneſs of Man, and it may not be 
amiſs to view it by Pieces, and conſi- 
der ſeverally the particular Linea- 
ments of it. Though Man cannot 
find in this Life perfect Reſt, yet 'tis 
certain his Mind is not always diſtur- 
bed, always ſinking. It finds ſome 
Pauſes, and is by Neceſſity forced into 
a kind of Settleneſs; for being ſo 
weak and inconſtant, that it cannot 
bear a perpetual Agitation, it is often 
wearied into Reſt. Time allays the 
greateſt Suſferings, and abates the 
Senſe of them, and by degrees they 
vaniſh; Poverty, Shame, Sickneſs, 
Diſtreſs, Loſs of Children, Relations 
or Friends give us but tranſient Shocks: 
And that Emotion of Mind they pre- 


duc 
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dnce in us, decays by little and little, 
till at laſt it comes to Nothing. The 


Miad then at laſt finds ſome ſort of 


Quiet ; and 'tis the common Lot of 


Menat ſome time or other of their 


Lives, to be tumbled into a quiet and 
eaſie Poſture. But this State of Tran- 
quillity is ſo weak, ſo unaſſured, that 
the leaſt Matter is ſufficient to diſturb 
it. The Reaſon whereof is, that Man 
ſupports not himſelf by fixing on 
ſome ſolid Truth he clearly under- 
ſtands ; but reſts himſelf upon Variety 
of ſlender Props, and is as it were 
held up by an infinite Number of 
ſmall and fine Threads, faſtened- to as 
many empty Bubbles that depend not 
on him; ſo that ſome of them al- 


ways failing, as often as any one- 


breaks, he falls a little, receives a Jolt, 
and that diſcompoſes him. We bear 
our ſelves upon the little Circle of 
thoſe Friends and Admirers we get 
about us; for of theſe every one de- 
fires, and few fail, to be provided. 
Some rely on the Love and Obedi- 
ence of their Servants, and ſome on 
the Favour and Protection of their 


© Syperiors; ſome ſtretch themſelves 


at Eaſe on Pleaſure, Diverſion, and 
Com- 
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Commendation; and ſome are carried 
in the Stream of little Succeſſes: Our 


Imployments that takeup our Thoughts, 


the Hopes we entertain, the Deſigns 
we lay, and the Buſineſs we undertake, 
make Part of our Supports: And a 
Garden, a Country-Houſe, or a Clo- 
ſet of Curioſities, are Places of our 


Repoſe. To conclude, 'tis wonderful 
how many things the Mind lays hold 
on, and how many little Props it hath: 


need of to keep it quiet. 
LIII. 


We perceive not our Dependence 
on theſe things, whilſt they are in our 


poſſeſſion; but when they come to fail, 


as it often happens, we find by our 
Trouble and Dejection, that we were 
really faſtened to them. The Break- 
ing of a Glaſs diſcompoſes us. Did 
not our Quiet then depend on it? A 
falſe and ridiculous: Cenſure, ſome 
idle Fellow has paſſed on us, vexes us 
at heart, and galls us to the quick. The 
Eſteem then of that Fellow contribu- 
ted toi our Tranquillity # that ſup- 
ported, that held us up without our 


perceiving it. 


LIV. 
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LIV. 


We are not only in a conſtant need 


of theſe vain Supports; but our 
Weakneſs is ſo great, that they are 
not able to keep us up long: We are 
forced to change them often, our 
Weight would elſe break them. 
When Birds are up in the Air, they 
cannot ſtay there without Motion, 
and hardly in the ſame Place ; becauſe 


that which bears them up is not ſolid ; 


and beſides, they have not in them- 
ſelves Strength and Vigour enough to 
keep themſelves from falling. They 
mult conſtantly be changing of Place, 
and by repeated Stroaks on the Air, 
hinder themſelves from ſinking by 
their own Weight; but as ſoon as 
they ceaſe to practiſe that Slight Na- 
ture hath taught them, they tumble 
down like other heavy Bodies. The 
Weakneſs of our Minds makes a juſt 
Parallel to this; we ſoar aloft upon the 
Opinions of Men, on the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, and on humane Comforts ; this 
is the Air. we tower in, on this gentle 
Gale we bear our ſelves up; but be- 
cauſe 'there 1s no Solidity in theſe 

| dings, 
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things, if we ceaſe to keep our ſelves 
in Motion, and do not watt our ſelves 
from one Object to another, we ſink 
into Sadneſs and Dejection of Mind; 
one ſingle Object is not enough to 
keep up our Spirits : *Tis by a conti- 
nual fleeting, that the Mind preſerves 
it ſelf in a Condition ſomewhat tole- 
rable, and hinders it ſelf from being 
overwhelmed with Wearineſs and 
Difcontent ; ſo that it is but by a 
Slight that it ſubſiſts. The Tenden- 
cy of its own Weight is towards De- 
ſpondency and Deſpair, the Center of 
corrupted Nature is Hell and Fury. 
We ſtruggle and buſtle all we can in 
this Life, to keep ont of it ; but at laſt 
our Strength fails, our Weight pre- 
vails, Death comes, and we tumble into 
this Abyſs of Miſery ; if God, by his 
Almighty Grace, hath not put into us 
another Principle, another Tendency, 
which raiſes-us up towards Heaven. 


LY: 


* ?*Tisno leſs true of the Will of Man, 
| conſidered in its ſelf, without God's 
Aſſiſtance, than of his Underſtanding, 
that what ſeems great in it is a 

ur 
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but Weakneſs, and that the Names of 
Strength and Courage, by which we 
extol certain Actions and Diſpoſitions. 
of the Soul, conceal under them the 
greateſt Baſeneſs and the vileſt Cow- 
ardice; what we take for Incurſion, is. 
running away; what we call Elevati- 
on, is a Fall; and our Stability is 
mere Levity. The Steadineſs and Re- 
ſolution that appears in Men on ſome. 
Occaſions is but the Stiffneſs of a Hu- 
mour, the Toatneſs of a Footbal, pro- 
duced by the Guſts of their Paſſions, 
which ſwell and blow them up. Theſe 
Guſts toſs them ſometimes upwards, 
ſometimes downwards; but both 
above and below they are equally light, 


equally feeble. . 
LVI. 


What is it carries ſo many Men to 
the Profeſſion of Arms, attended with 
ſo many unavoidable Dangers and 
Hardſhips? Is it the Deſign they 
have to ſerve their King and Coun- ! 
try? that's a thing which, for the 
moſt part, they never think on. Tis 
their Averſion. to. an orderly Courſe _ 
of Life. Tis to avoid taking Pains 

in 
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in an honeſt Calling, ſuitable to their 
Condition. Tis the Love of the li- 
centious Part of a Soldier's Life: Tis 
the Weakneſs of their Minds, and 


the Illuſion of their Imaginations, 


which flatters them with falſe Hopes; 
+ and hiding from them all the Evils 


they are running into, makes them a 
lively Repreſentation of thoſe they 


would ſhun. 


LVII. 


Think not that the daring Man, 
who goes ſo boldly to the Aſſault, 
doth ſeriouſly contemn Death, or well 
conſider the Juſtice of the Cauſe he 
fights in. He is full of the Dread of 
what People would think of him, 
ſhould he turn his Back. *Tis the 
Opinion of the World that puſhes 


him on, that drives him like an Ene- 


my at his Heels, and ſuffers him to 
think of Nothing elſe. Behold there 


hn. 
23 ö 


dhe Source of all that great Courage. 


LVIII. 


ö 'Tis a Pleaſure to conſider theſe 


Men of Courage, who paſs for the 
| great 
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great Examples of humane Power and 
Gallantry in thoſe Parts of their Lives, 
where that Gale failed them, which 
carried them on in their moſt pompous 
and ſplendid Actions. For there you 
ſhall ſee thoſe pretended Heroes, who 
ſeem'd to defie Death, and laugh at all 
its Terrors, overthrown by the ſlight- 
eſt Accidents, and brought to a ſhame- 
ful Confeſſion of their Weakneſs. 
Look on Alexander, who made the 
whole World tremble, who had ſo of- 
ten braved Death in the Field : Look 
on him in Babylon, ſeized by a mortal 
Sickneſs, Death no fooner appeared 
barefaced to him, but inſtantly his 
Palace is filled with Wizards and Pro- 
pheteſſes, with Prieſts and Sacrifices. 
There was no ſort of Superſtition, 
wherein he did not ſeek Refuge agaiuſt 
that Death which threatned him, aud 


which at laſt took him away, after it þ 
had cow'd him with its bare Looks, | 


and brought him down to the greateſt 
Meanneſs. Could he more clearly 
have demonſtrated, that when be 
made Shew of contemning Death, 
*twas only, that he thought himſelf far 


enough from it, and that the Heat] 
that then tranſported him, raiſed a 
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' Miſt before his Eyes, which hindered 
the Sight of it! 


LIX, 


Let us not imagin, that there was 
more of true Strength 1n thoſe of the 


| Heathens, who ſcem to have been all 
of a Piece, and who, in Appearance, 


died with as much Courage as they li- 


ved; with what pompons Elogies ſo- 


ever they ſet off the Death ot Cato, it 
was really Nothing but Weakneſs 


that carried him to that brutiſh Action 
which they cry up as the higheſt Piece 
of Generoſity. This Cicero plainly 
- diſcovers, when he ſays, © That Cars 


© ought to die, rather than ſec the 


Face of the Tyrant. Twas then 
the Fear of ſeeing Cæſar's Face, that 
b inſpir'd him with this deſperate Reſo— 


lution, to fee himſelf brought under 


one, he had endeavoured to ruin; to 


ſee Ceſar Triumph over his fruitleſs 
Oppoſition, were Things would not 
down with him ; and *twas but to ſeek 
in Death a vain Retreat from the Idea 


of Ceſar vidorious, that carried him 
to this Attempt, againſt all the Laws 
of Nature and Reaſon. Seneca, that 


does 
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does idolize him, ſhews too, he had 


no other Motive, when he makes 


him ſay, Since the Affairs of Man- 
© kind are paſt Help, let us put Cato 
© out of Danger. He thought not 
then but- of his own Security. - He 
dreamt of Nothing but to put out of 
his Sight an Object which his Weak- 
neſs could not bear; ſo that inſtead ot 
ſaying with Seneca, That he turned 
© out into Liberty his generous Spirit 
© that contemaed all humane Power; 
we may ſay,. That his. own pitiful 


- Weakneſs ſunk. him under the Dread 


of an Object which all the Women 
and Children of Rome endured with- 


out- Trouble. The Terror whereof 


was ſo great upon. him, that, through 


the blackeſt Crime, he forced his way. 


aut of the World to get from it. 


LX. 


The Deaths of ſome others, that. 


have been more ſedate, and leſs cant- 
ing, may ſeem more generous ; but yet 


all that Tranquillity was little worth; 
ſince it was founded only in Ignorance 


and Blindneſs, Socrates believed that 


his Death ought! not to afflict him; 


be- 
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becauſe, ſaid he, I know not whe- 
( ther it be a Good or an Evil. This 
kind of reaſoning makes it clear, that 
he had very weak Apprehenſions of 
that State; for is it not a dreadful Ca- 
lamity, when one is juſt entering into 
a State, that will laſt eternally, not 


to know whether it will be happy or 
miſerable? Is it not a monſtrous In- 


ſenſibility, not to be moved at this 
trightful Uncertainty ; and to be able, 


when one is juſt on the Brink of this 
Gulf, and upon the Point of making 


the Trial, to take Pleaſure in diſcour- 


ſing with ones Friends, and to be de- 


| lighted in that vain Satisfaction there 
is in the Diſcovery of thoſe Thoughts 
of Eſteem and Affection one perceives 


in them? And yet therein you have 


all that took up the Mind of Socrates, 


LXI. 


If the Virtues, purely humane, are 


but Weakneſles, what (hall we ſay of 
Mens Vices? What greater Weak- 
Ineſs can there be than that of an am- 
bitious Man, who engages himſelf in 
- 4 Thouſand Quarrels, and a Thouſand 


Dangers, in joſtling for Precedency A 
an 
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and ſacrifices all his Quiet, all the 
real and ſolid Advantages of Life, to 
his Impatience of ſecing another in 
empty Title .or Station above him ? 
How much Weakneſs is there 1n that 


Vanity which makes us take Pleaſure Þ 
in a Thouſand ridiculous Things | 


Which we know to be ſo? Who 15 


there that is not convinced of the 
Meanneſs it is to think the better of | 


himſelf for being well clad, for being 


able to ſet an Horſe gracefully, to 


ſtrike a Ball dexterouſly, or for ha- 
ving an handſome Gate? And yet 
how few are there in the World, 
that do not pride themſelves when 


they perceive they are taken Notice 


of for any of theſe Qualities ? 
LXII. 


What a Weakneſs is it, that makes 


us find ſo much Reliſh in the Diver- 
ſions of the World? Can there be 2 
greater debaſing of the Mind, than to 
fix it wholly on the Feet, and to leave 


it no other Thought, but how to regu- 
late their Motion by the Cadence off 
an Inſtrument: or to have it whollyF 
taken up in following Beaſts that] 

run] 
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run after other Beaſts? Nevertheleſs 
: theſe are the great Recreations of 
Princes; and in thus baniſhing all rati- 
- onal Thoughts, and app:ying the Mind 


to ſome groſs, empty, uſeleſs ObjeR, 


: conſiſts the Pleaſure of all ſorts of 
Games. Men are the more ſatisfied 
the leſs they do like Men. Thoſe 


Actions, wherein Reaſon bears a Part, 
are irkſome to them. The Inclinati- 


on of Man carries him downwards, 


to bring himſelf as near as he can to 
the Condition of a Beaſt. 


LXIII. 


However Man diſſembles his own 


Weakneſs all he can, he fails not yet 


to feel it ſufficiently. He endeavours 


to find for it all the Remedies poſſible; 
but in his Choice of them, he is ſo 


much in the Dark, that he makes the 
Matter worſe rather than better. The 
Aim of the Ambitious and Voluptu— 


ous, is, to ſhoare up their Weakneſs 
with borrowed Props, which the one 
hopes to find in Pleaſure, the other un- 
der the Trappings of Authority. They 
both ſeek to ſupply their Wants, but 
with equal Diſappointment; for they 


only 
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only encreaſe them, and by adding 
to their Neceſſities, augment their own 
Weakneſs, That which puts the Di- 
ſtinction betwixt Angels and ns, ſays 
St. Chryſoſtome, is, That they are 
© not preſſed with Wants as we are. 
So that he that has feweſt Wants, 
comes neareſt the State of an Angel; 
and the more are our Neceſſities, the 
greater our Diſtance from it. Now 
the Ambitious and Voluptuous are 
more beſet with Wants than others, 
© He that hath need of many things, 
© ſays the ſame Father, is a Slave to 
© many Things. He is a Servant of 
his Servants, and depends on them 
more than they on him. His Ser- 
vants go where they pleaſe without 
him, whereas he dares not ſtir out, 
either in Town or Country, without 
a Train of Followers, for fear of being 
ridiculous. Thus the Increaſe of the 
Riches and Honour of this World 
does but put us into a Condition of 
greater Servitude and Dependence, 
and bring us into a more ſubſtantial 


Miſery. 
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LXIV. 


Let us not then look for any 
strength in the Nature of Man; on 
what Side ſoever we take a View of 
him, we ſhall find in him nothing but 
Weakneſs and Infir mity; we ought 


to ſeek for it only in God, and the 


Power of his Grace : *Tis he alone can 
enlighten his Darkneſs, ſtrengthen his 
Will, ſuſtain his Life as long as he 
pleaſes, and at laſt change all the In- 


| firmities of his Body and Soul into 
an Eſtate of eternal Glory and Eſta- 
 bliſhment. All that hath been ſaid 


of Man's Weakneſs, ſerves only to 
magnifie the Power of that Grace 
which upholds him; for what Force 
ought it to have to inable a Creature 
ſo corrupt, ſo feeble, ſo miſerable, 
to conquer him and the Devil; to 
raiſe himſelf above all tranſitory 
Things, and make him triumph over 
the World and all that is deceitful, be- 
witching, or terrible in it. 


F But 
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LXV. 


But if it be true, that nothing 
more diſcovers the Power of Grace 
than the Weakneſs of Man, we may 
alſo ſay, that nothing ſhews the 
Weakneſs of Man ſo much as the 
Grace of God, and thoſe Aſſiſtances 
he gives him: And that the Infirmi- 
ties of Nature afe, in ſome Reſpeas, 
more viſible in thoſe whom God hath 
moſt tavoured with his Grace. It is 
not ſo ſtrange, that thoſe who are ſur- 
romded with Darkneſs, who know 
neither what they are, nor what they 
are about; who follow nothing but 
the Impreſſions of their Senſes, and the 
Whimſies of their own Imaginations, 
ſhould prove inconſtant, light and 
weak in the Conduct of themſelves; 
but who would not believe, that thoſe 
whom God hath inlighten'd from a- 
bove, to whom he hath diſcovered 
the twofold 'End, the double Eternity 
of Happineſs or Miſery, to which 
they are going; who have their 


Minds filled with thoſe great and aſto- 4 
niſhing Objects of Hell, Heaven, An- 
gels and Devils, and God himſelf dy- 
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ing for them; who have not only en- 
tertained the Belief of theſe things, 
but have had them ſink deep into their 
Hearts; who have preferr'd God to 
all things on Earth, knowing well 
that they are all but vain, empty No- 
things. I ſay, who would not think 
that ſuch as theſe ſhould be utterly 
uncapable of being moved by any ot 
the Trifles of this World ! Never- 


theleſs it is otherwiſe with them, 


Their Hearts ceaſe not to be ſtill ve- 
ry ſenſible of the ſmalleſt Matters. 
An ill Look, an uncivil Word puts 
them out of Order, they ſometimes 
yeild under the ſlighteſt Temptation, 
at the ſame Time that God hath gi- 
ven them the Grace to ſurmount the 
greateſt, They ſtill find themſelves 
liable to a Thouſand Paſlions, to a 
Thouſand unreaſonable Thoughts, and 
Irregular Motions. The Follies of 
the World get Entrance, and diſturb 
them in their moſt ſerious Meditati- 
ons. If they fall not directly into 
great Crimes, they feel in themſelves 
a Biaſs that hangs on that Side, and 
gives them a Tendency that Way; 
and they perceive that they have not 
any Strength of their own, to hin- 
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der themſelves from tumbling down 
that Precipice to which their natural 
Inclination, if God ſhould leave them 
to themſelves, would certainly .carry 
them. 


IXVI. 
So then they are theſe properly, 
who are ſenſible of their own Pover- 


ty, and can ſay with the Prophet, / 


the Man, ſeeing my Poverty, The Men 
of the World are poor and feeble, 
without perceiving it. A Man feels 
not his Inability to ſtand, when he lies 
on the Ground. *Tis by ſetting our 
ſelves to ſtem a Torrent, which is 
carrying us away, that we come to 
know the Force of it. There are 
none then, but good Men, that can 
well know their own Weakneſs; be- 
cauſe they alone do their Endeavours 
to maſter it. And though they do 
really get the better of it in Occaſions 
of moſt Importance, it is yet with ſo 
much Imperfection, ſo many Failings, 
and they have ſtill before their Eyes 
ſo many other Caſes, wherein they 
faulter, that they find no Reaſon but 
to be the more convinced of their Mi- 
try. LXVIL 
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LXVII. 


It is not only thoſe then who are 
moſt in the Dark, the moſt im perfect, 
and thoſe who paſs under the Name 
of Weak, who ought to ſay to God, 
Have Mercy upon me, O Lord, jor Tam 


weal; but even the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


perfect, thoſe who have received from 
him the greateſt Aſſiſtance of Light 


and Grace; for the proper Effe& of. 


that Light is, to make greater Diſco- 
verles, and give them a greater Senſe 
of their Meanneſs and Miſery : To. 
make them acknowledge before God, 


that there is nothing but Darkneſs in 
their Underſtandings, Weakneſs and 


Inconſtancy in their Wills, and that 
their Life is but a Shadow that paſſes, 
a Vapour that flies away. This 
Light makes them cry ont with the 
Prophet, My Subſtance is as Nothing be- 
fore thee, and taking from them all 
Confidence in their own Strength, ma- 
king them vile and nothing in their 
own Eyes, fills them at the ſame 
Time with Ad miration of the Almigh- 


ty Power of God, and the unfathom- 
able Depths of his Wiſdom; makes 


F 3. them. 
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them alſo throw themſelves into His 
Arms, with an humble Confidence 
and Acknowledgments, that he alone 
is able to ſupport them amidſt ſo ma- 
ny lafirmities, ſo much Weakneſs. 
He alone can deliver them from ſo 
many Evils, and give them Victory 
over ſo many. Enemies: And finally, 


that 'tis in him alone they find that 


Light, Health and Strength, which is 
not to be found either in themſelves or 


in any of the Creatures about them. 
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DISCOURSE III. 


Concerning the Way of preſer- 


ving Peace with Men. 


n 


— 


Seek the Peace of the City, whither I 


have made you to go, and pray 
for it to the Lord; for in the 
Peace of it you ſhall have Peace. 


I. 

LL the Societies, of which 
we make a Part; all People, 
with whom we have any 
Commerce or Connexion 

every Thing that hath to do with us, 

or wherewith we haye to do, and 
F 4 whoſe 
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whoſe different Changes are capable 


to have any Influence on the Temper 


of our Minds, are as ſo many Cities, 
where we paſs our Pilgrimage ; for 
there it is that our Mind finds both 
Its Buſineſs and Repoſe. The World 
then is our City, and, as Inhabitants 
of it, we have Intercourſe with all 
Mankind, and do receive from them 
Advantages or Inconveniencies. The 
Hollanders Rave a Trade with Japan, 
we with Holland, and ſo have a Com- 
merce with thoſe People at the fartheſt 
End of the World ; becauſe the Pro 
At the Hollanders draw from thence 
Has an Influence on us; ſince it fur- 
Niſhes them with the Means of doing 
us the more Good or Harm. The 
fame may be ſaid of all other Nations, 
they are linked to us on one Side or 
other, and all enter into that Chain 
which ties the whole Race of Men to- 
gether by their mutual Wants. 


II. 


We are by a nearer Tie yet Deni- 
fons of the Country where we were 
born and live, of the Town where we 


dwell, and more particularly M — 
| : 
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of the Society of which we are. And 
to conclude, we are in ſome Senſe 
Citizens of our ſelves, and of our own 
Hearts, where our divers Paſſions and 
multitude of Thoughts are the People 


with whom we are to converſe. And 


oftentimes it is eaſier to live with all 
the exterior World, than it 1s with 
this interior People we carry about 
with us, theſe Inhabitants of our 
ſelves. The Scripture, that requires 
us to ſeek the Peace of that City 
where God hath placed us, means 
equally all theſe ſeveral ſorts of Cities, 
i. e. it obliges us to ſeek and deſire. 
the Peace of the whole World, of 
our own Country, of the Place of our 


Dwelling, of our Socicty, and of our- 


ſelves; but ſince we have more Power 
to procure it in ſome than in others, 


of theſe we ought to apply our ſelves 


to it in a different Manger. 


III., 


We have no other way ordinarily 


to procure the Peace of the World, 
of Kingdoms, and of Cities, than by- 
our Prayers. And therefore in theſe- 


Caſes, we ought ſincerely to beg it of 
| 0 2 * Ab 
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Almighty God, and to believe it our 


Duty ſo to do. The publick Troubles 


of divided Kingdoms coming often 
from the little Care thoſe who make 
a Fart of them have to pray to God 
for beace; and the little Return 
they wake to him, of Thanks and 
Acknowledgment, when he has be- 
ſtowed it on them. St. Paul therefore 
exhorting us to pray for the Kings of 
this World, expreſly mentions, as one 
Kcaſon of this Obligation, the need 
we have our ſelves of external Tran- 
quillity; That we may live 4 peaceable 
a quiet Life. 


IV. 


Me pro cure our own Peace within, 
by governing well our Thoughts and 
Paſſions ; and by this internal Peace, 
eſtabliſn'd in our ſelves, we contri- 
bute to the Quiet of the Society we 
live in, there being little elſe beſides 
our Paſſions that diſturbs us; but this 


Peace with Men, with whom we have 


a nearer Union, and a more frequent 
Converſation, being of mighty Impor- 
_ tance for the Preſervation of our 
Peace within; and there being no- 
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thing ſo apt to trouble our Quiet 
as Quarrels and Diviſions, we have 
Reaſon to look on this Sort of Peace, 
as principally intended in that Dire- 
ctioa of the Prophet: Seek the Peace 
of that City whither 1 have made you to go. 


V. 


Men ordgnarily, in the Conduct of 


their Lives, govern themſelves neither 
by. Faith nor Reaſon; but heedleſly 
give themſelves up to the Impreſſions 


of Objects, that come in their way, 


or the received Opinions of thaſe 
with whom they converſe; and there 
are very few that ſet themſelves ſeri- 


ouſly to conſider what may conduce 


to make their Lives happy, either be- 
fore God, or before the World. If 
they would but think a little on it, 
they would find that Faith and Rea- 
fon are agreed in the greàteſt Part of 
the Actions and Duties of Men: That 


thoſe Courſes, from which Religion. 


would take us off, are generally as op- 
poſite to our Quiet in this World, as 
to our Felicity in theother ; and moſt 
of thoſe things it leads us to, contribute 
more to our temporal Happineſs, * 

al 
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all that our Ambition and Vanity 
makes us ſo eagerly purſue. | 


VI. 


Now this Conſent of Faith and 
Reaſon, appears not more in any 
thing, than our Obligation to live at 
peace with thoſe with whom we have 
to do, and to avoid all Occaſions of 
Diſturbance ; for Religion teaches it 
as an eſſential Duty of Chriſtian Piety; 
and Reaſon preſſes it as moſt neceſla- 
ry to our particular Intereſts. 


VII. 


If we conſider, with any Attention, 
the Riſe of moſt of the Quarrels that 
happen to our ſelves or others, we 
ſhall find, that they ſpring common- 
ly from our indiſcreet ſtirring of o- 
ther Mens Paſſions. And Juſtice will 
make us confeſs, that tis very ſeldom 
any one ſpeaks ill of us without Cauſe, 
or takes Pleaſure toabuſe or offend us 
for Naught; we our ſelves always 
contribute to it. And though there 
appear no immediate Canſe, we 
mall find that we, at a Diſtance, 

wer? 
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were the Orcaſion; we diſpoſe Men, 
by little Indiſcretions, to take amiſs 


thoſe things which they would eaſily 


endure, if there lay not ſome Grudge 
at Heart that made them touchy. In 
ſhort, it is almoſt univerſally true, 
that if any one loves us not, *tis be- 
cauſe we have not the Skill to make 
our ſelves beloved. 


VIII. 


We then our ſelves, by our own 
Faults, help to produce thoſe Diſqui- 
ets, Croſſes, and Troubles that others 
bring upon us; which being the 
greateſt Evils of our Lives, it imports 
us above all things, even according to 
the Rule of worldly Wiſdom, to do 
our utmoſt to avoid them, by taking 
Care not to give Offence to others. 
The Science, which teaches us to do 
this, is a Thouſand Times more uſe- 
ful than all thoſe which Men beſtow 
ſo much Time and Pains upon. We 
have Reaſon therefore to bewail the 
wrong Choice we make in our Studies, 
of Art and Sciences, and other Ac- 
compliſhments; we take great Care 
to underſtand Matter, and to find 

Ways. 
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ways how to apply it to our Purpoſes 
and Occafions. We learn the Art of 
taming Beaſts, and making them 
ferve to the Uſes of Life; but never 
bethink our ſelves, how Men may be 
made vſeful to us, nor how to hinder 
them from giving us Trouble, and 
making our Lives uncomfortable : 
Though Men alone contribute to our 
Happineſs or Miſery, not only more 
than other Animals, but even more 
than the whole viſible Creation beſides. 


IX. 


This is the Advice of Reaſon in 
the Caſe; but if we will conſult 
Faith and Religion, they enforce this 
Duty yet ſtronger upon us, with Rea- 
ſons and Arguments of divine Au- 
thority; our Saviour hath beſtowed 
on Peace two Beatitudes, declaring 
the Meek and Pacifick both bleſſed; 
and promiſing to the Meek the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Earth, which contains the 
Quiet of this Life, and the reſt of the 
other. And to the Peace-Makers, 
that they ſhall be called the Children of 
Ged; which is the higheſt Quality 


Maa: is capable of, e copſequently 
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belongs to the greateſt Virtue. St. Pa: 
| publiſhes a Law expreſly concerning 


Peace, commanding, that as much as 
in us hes, we keep Peace with all Men. 
He forbids Strife and Contentions, 


and enjoins Patience and Gentleneſs 


towards all the World ; and declares, 


that the Spirit of Contention was not 


that of the Church. There are few 


Precepts fo often inculcated, by the 


wiſe Man, as thoſe which concern 
the regulating our ſelves in our Con- 


verſation with others, and the avoid- 


ing the Occaſions of Diviſions and 
Quarrels; *tis with an Eye to this, 


that he tells us, that ſoft Words multi- 
ply our Friends, and appeaſe our Ene- 


mies, and that a good Man abounds in 
Courteſie. In another Place he informs 
us, that a ſoft Anſwer 2 2 
and Words ſtir u er. And 
ens Man a>. Aueh beloued 
by his Words. And to conclude, he 
extols this Virtue to that Degree, 
that he calls -it the Tree of Life ; be- 
cauſe it procures us Quiet both in this 
Life and the other: A peaceable Tongue 


| is the Tree of Life- 
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X. 


He would alſo have us underſtand, 


that the Advantages this Virtue pro- 
cures us in making us beloved are to 
be preferr'd to thoſe which Men moſt 
fet their Hearts on, viz. Honour and 
Glory; for that is the Meaning of 
theſe Words, My Son, do thy Works in 
Meehkneſs, and thou ſhalt be beloved a- 
bove the Praiſe of Men: There are 
two Things chiefly, which Men de- 
fire to receive from others, Love and 
Honour; Honour is founded on the 
Idea of ſome Excellence, and Love 
on the Idea of Goodneſs, which ma- 
nifeſts it ſelf in a gentle Carriage and 


ſweet Diſpoſition. Now the wiſe 


Man teaches us, that though the- E- 


ſteem of Men ſooth our Vanity more, 


yet it is much better to be beloved; 
becauſe Glory or Eſteem places us 
but in their Opinions; but Love o- 
pens, and gives us Entrance into 
their Hearts. Eſteem is often at- 
tended with Envy and Jealouſie; but 
Love ties up all the ill- natured Paſſions, 


which are thoſe that trouble our 


Quiet. 
| XI. 
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XI. 


One might draw out of Scripture an 


infinite Number of Reaſons, to per- 


ſuade us, as much as in us lies, to keep 
Peace with all Men; there is nothing 


ſo conformable. to the Spirit of the 


new Law, as the Practice of this Du- 


ty, to which, as one may ſay, the 
very Eſſence of it preſſes us; fog 


whereas Luſt, that is, the Law of the 
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Fleſh, is the great Makebate of the 


World, which, by putting Man at 
Variance with God, ſets him at odds 


alſo with himſelf, "by making his 


Paſſions mutiny againſt his Reaſon ; 


and with all other Men; fince it 


makes him their Enemy, and would 
make him their Tyrant. On the 
contrary, the Buſineſs of Charity, 
which is the new Law that jeſus 


- Chriſt came to bring into the World, 


ts, to make up all thoſe Breaches 
which Sin hath cauſed; to reconcile 
us to God, by ſubmitting us to his 


Law; to reconcile us to Men, by ta- 


king away the Deſire of domineering 
over them; and laſtly, to reconcile 
us to our ſelves, by ſubjecting our 
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Paſſions to our Reaſon: Now one of 
the principal Effects of this Charity, 
in which conſiſts the Law of Grace, 
is to make us careful to keep Peace 
with our Neighbours: It being im- 
poſſible that Charity ſhould be lively 
and ſincere in our Hearts, without 
producing this Caution in our Actions; 
we are naturally fearful to offend thoſe 
we love, and do not eaſily take Of- 
fence at them; Charity makes us look 
an the Faults we commit againſt o- 
thers as great and important, and 


their Treſpaſſes againſt us as ſmall 


7 
and inconfiderable. By this Means 
it ſtops the ordinary Source of Con- 
tention ; moſt of our Quarrels riſing 
only from falſe Ideas, which make the 
Injuries we ſuffer appear great in our 


Eyes, and thoſe we do, very little. 


XII. 


Tis impoſſible to love others with- 
out an Inclination to ſerve them; and 
impoſſible to ſerve them, without be. 
ing Friends with them; this inter nal 


Peace being the firſt Diſpoſition that | 


makes them capable of receiving any 
Benefit from our Words or Actions; 


ſo f 
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ſo that the ſame Duty, which, accord- 
ing to the: Scripture, gives. us Charge 


of other Men, to ſerve them all the 


ways we can, obliges us alfo to live 


peaceably with them; for Peace is 


the Door of the Heart, Averſion ſhuts 


it againſt us, and makes the Mind 


' inacceſſible, *Tis true, one has not 


always Opportunity to benefit others 


by edifying Diſcourſes ; but there are 


many other ways of being uſeful be- 


ſides Talking; we may ſerve them by 


dur Silence. The Example of our 


Patience, Modeſty, and other Virtues, 
may be profitable to them; but it is 


Peace alone that opens their Hearts, 


and muſt make way for any Advantage 


they can receive from us. 


XIII. 


Charity cloſes not only with all 
Men, but at all Times; wherefore 
we are obliged to be at Peace with all 
Men at all Times; for there is no 
Moment wherein we are not to do our 
Part, to remove their Shineſs or A- 


verſion, the great Obſtacles which 
may de in the way of our Love and 
Service, which we conſtantly owe 


them; 
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them; ſo that even whitſt we cannot 
have an internal Peace with them, | 
which conſiſts in Unity of Judgmeat 
and Opinion, we may take Care not to 
fail in any Circumſtance of outward 
Civility, and thereby maintain a fair 
Correſpondence, and ſo keep: our 
ſelves in a Capacity of ſerving them 
more effectually another Day. And in 
the mean time manifeſt to Almighty 
God theSincerity ofour Deſires to do fo, 
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« If we do not actually do them good, | «| 
we ought to forbear at leaſt doing | 4 
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them any harm; now it is really d 
Harm, by any Provocation, to make | R 
7 them have hard Thoughts of us, and ſe 
grow into a Cold neſs towards us. Tis | a 


really to hurt them, by any Breach N 
to difpoſe them to take amiſs all our h. 
Words and Actions, and to put an ill 0¹ 
Conſtruction on them, whereby they | P 
wound their Conſciences. And to of 
conclude, they are really hurt, when ſe 
the Diſtance that is kept up between 
us, makes them diſreliſh even Truth 
that comes from our Mouths, and op- 

poſe. 
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poſe Right it ſelf, when we appear 
for It. 


XV. 


The Intereſt then of Truth, as 
well as of our Neighbour, obliges us 
not to provoke him againſt us. If 
we have a Kindneſs for Truth, we 


ought to beware how we render it o- 


dious by our ill Carriage, and ſhut 


Mens Ears againſt it, by ſhutting 


their Hearts againſt our ſelves. *Tis 


| alſo to caution us of this Miſtake, that 


— 4 


the Scripture tells us, That the Wiſe 
adorn Knowledge, i. e. That they ren- 
der it amiable to Men, and that the 
Eſteem which they gain themſelves, 
ſers off Truth with more Advantage, 
and gives Credit to what they ſay : 
When, on the contrary, thoſe who 


have drawn on themſelves Contempt 
or Hatred, involve Truth in the ſame 


Diſgrace: The Contempt or Hatred 
of the Perſon uſually extending it 
ſelf to his Diſcourſe. 


XVI. 
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XVI. 


"Tis not to be expected that good 


Men ſhould be always at Peace in the 
World: Our Saviour Chriſt hath warn- 
ed them not to hope for better Uſage 
than he himſelf found; therefore St. 
Paul, exhorting ns to keep Peace with 
Men, adds this Reſtriction, as much a; 
is poſſible, knowing certainly that it 


was not always poſlible : That there | 


were ſome Occaſions wherein it was 


unavoidable to give them Offence, by 


not giving way to their Paſſions ; but 
to the End this may not be unprofitably 
done, and to ſecure us from the jul 
Apprehenſion that we may have con- 


tributed to the ill Conſequences that | 
ſometimes attend ſuch Oppoſitions, it | 


concerns us carefully to avoid all idle 
Contentions, all Offences in matters 


of ſmall Moment; it being infallibly! 
true, that he alone can, with Succeſs, þ 


reprove others, who uſes to indulge 
them as much as is poſlible. 


XVII 
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XVII. 


St. Peter knowing well that ill 
Treatment and Perſecutions would 
certainly fall to their Lot, exhorts 
Chriſtians to take heed, that they ſuf- 


fered not as Evil-Doers or Murderers. 


The ſame may be ſaid to them in our 
preſent Caſe : That ſince it is impoſ- 
ſible but that they ſhould incur the 
Diſpleaſure of Men, they cught to 


take exceeding great Care, that they 


draw it not on themſelves, by their 
own Imprudence and Miſcarriages; 


thereby loſing the Benefit of their 
Sufferings, 


XVIII. 
Brotherly Correction is a Duty ex- 


preſly injoin'd us in the Goſpel, and 


under a ſtrict Obligation; and yet it 


is certain, there are very few are able 


to practiſe it ſucceſsfully, and without 
doing more Harm than Good to thoſe 


they reprove; nevertheleſs we are 


not to believe, that they are thereby 
diſcharged from their Duty; for as 
a Man, who, by his own Fault, hath 

I put 


| 
| 
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ut himſelf in an Incapacity of doing 
Acts of Charity. to the Body of his 
Neighbour, is not therefore blameleſs 
before God, who lays this Failure to | 
his Charge; ſo likewiſe we are not to 
think our ſelves free from Guilt, 
when our neglect of a peaceable Con- 
verſation with our Neighbour, has 
put us out of a Condition to exerciſe 
a more ſpiritual part of Charity, in 
doing Good to his Soul, by an effe- 
Rual Reprehenſion. 


3 


Beſides, our own ſpiritual Concern- 
ment and the Charity we owe our þ © 
ſelves, ought to keep us from all} ! 

[ things that may ſet us at odds with 

= others, or procure us their Hatred or | b 
Neglect, it being the readieſt way 
to abate or deſtroy in our ſelves the | 01 
Charity we ſhould have for them. It | M 
is very difficult to keep up a warm 
Kindneſsfor thoſe in whom weobſerve | th: 
nothing but Coldneſs, or even Aver- ha 
ſion for us. And he that hath cool'd Þ or 
the Affection of another, is gone a Op! 

good way towards the allaying and] ib 
extinguiſhing his own. i 
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XR. 


But the Difficulty lies not in being 
convinced of the Neceſſity of keeping 


| fair with one's Neighbour, but in put- 


ting effectually ia Practice, and actually 
ayoidiag thoſe Things that may ſet 
us at Variance with him. *Tis true, 
nothing but an overfl»wiag Charity 
can produce this great Effect; but a- 
mongſt the natural Means, that may 
conduce to it, there ſeems to me none 
more proper than to ſtudy the or- 
dinary Cauſes of Diviſions 2 
Men; that being known, they may be 
the better prevented. Now conſider- 
ing them in general, one may ſay, 


that Diſtance grows not between Men, 


but when either we give Offence, 
which makes others ſeparate from us 
or elſe taking Exceptions at ſome 


Words or Actions of theirs, we with- 


draw our ſelves from them, and quit 
their Friendſhip: la both Caſes it 
happens, that the Bond of Peace is 
ſometimes violently broken by an 


open Rupture ; ſometimes it is inſen- 
ſibly untwiſted by a growing Coldueſs; 
but however they chance to operate, 


G theſe 
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theſe Provocations on both Sides are 
the Cauſes that make the Breach, and 
-underming our Charity; the only 
Means we have to avoid the Miſchief 
is, as I have ſaid, not to give the leaſt 
Offence to others, nor to take any Of- 
fence at what they do to us. 
. x 1 „ : XXI. 
There is nothing eaſier than to 
agree on this general Rule, nothing 
harder than to obſerve it in particular | 
Caſes; it is one of thoſe that are ſhort 
ig Words, large in Senſe, and com- 
prebend under them a great Number 1 
of very important Duties. It may I 
not he amils therefore to open it a 
f little, and obſerve more particularly 
| what is to be done to avoid offending 
F others, and to put our own Minds in a 
Poſture wherein they may, unmoved, | p. 
bear any Shock from. the Words or | ev 


| Actions of other Men. Su 
| W. 
| XXII. ke 
| 10 


The Way to ſucceed, in the firſt Þ kit 
Part of this Rule, which is not to of- Þ; out 
fend others, is to know what it is en 

* that Þ 
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that provokes them, and what it is 


gives that Impreſſion Which cauſes 
Difference and Averſion, which is the 
Offence we are ſpeaking of. If one 


examins the divers Cauſes that are apt 


to have this Effect, one ſnall find they 
may be reduced to theſe Two Heads, 


| viz, Contradicting their Opinions, or 


croſſing their Paſſions ; but ſince there 
is great Variety in this, aud the Opi- 
nions and Inclinations of Mea are very 
different, and Men themſelves uch 
more touchy in ſome thaa others; 
we mult look a little farther, and con- 
ſider more particularly, what are the 


Per ſuaſions, with the Paſſions, that are 


moſt dangerous to be medled with. 


XXIII. 


Men are naturally fond of their O- 
pinions, being forward to hug whats 
ever may help them to any. kind of 
Superiority or Sway over others, 


| Which is a thing they are always haa- 


kering after. There is a Shew of 
Authority in dogmatizing, and 'tis a 


kind of Empire, to bring others ta 
our Perſuaſion; ſo that the Oppoſiti- 
en that is raiſed by Diſputes offends 


(3'2 us 
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us proportionably as we affe& this ſort 


of Dominion. Man rejoices in the Noti- 
ons which he utters, ſays the Scripture; 


for by uttering them, he owns them 
to he his; he makes them part of his 


 Poſſeſſions, and it becomes his latereſt 


to maintatn them. Todeſtroy them, 
is to deſtroy ſomething that belongs 
to him, which cannot be done without 
ſhewing him that he is deceived ; and 
he is never pleas'd with that Proſpect: 
Whoever contradias another, pre- 
tends to have more Inſight in the 
Queſtion than he that hslds the contra- 
ry; and ſo ſuggeſts at the ſame time 
Two very ungrateful Ideas, one, that 
he wants Knowledge; the other, that 
his Opponant hath more Underſtand- 
ing; the one whereof humbles him, 
and the other provokes him, and ſtirs 
up both his Anger and ſealouſie. 
Theſe Eſſects wake the deeper and 
more lively Impreſſions, proportion- 
ably as that Amhition is the more vi- 
gorons and active. And there ts ſcarce 
any Body fo mortified in this Part, as 
not to be ſenſible of Contradiction, and 
that can hear it without ſome degree 
of Diſpleaſure. . | 


XXIV. 
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XXIV. 


Beſides this general Canſe, there 
are ſeveral other particular Reaſons. 
that make Men concerned for their 
Opinions, and impatient of Contradi> - 
Gion. One would think Religion, 
which is wont to leſſen our Eſteem 
of our ſelves, and ſuppreſs the Deſire 
of having an Aſcendant over the 
Minds of others, ſhould render us leſs 
conceited of-our own Perſuaſions; hut 
we often find the contrary; for ſince 
devout Perſons-apply all to ſpiritval 
Purpoſes, and do: notwithſtanding 
ſometimes. miſtake, it happens that 
thereby they advance Errors into 
Points of Religion; and having dreſ- 
{ed up their falſe or ill grounded Opi- 
nions, with Reaſons of Conſcience, 
they grow very fond and tenacious of 
them; ſo that the | ove they have 
in general for Truth, Virtne, and the 
Glury of God, being miſapplied to 
Tenets, they have not well examined, 
ſtirs up their Zea! ag1iaſt thoſe who 
oppoſe or queſtion them, Aud thoſe 
Remains of irregular Deſires, which 
are yet left in them, mingling with- 

G 3 their 
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their Heats of Zeal, break ont with 
the greater Liberty; becauſe they are 
under no Reſtraint. For not percei- 
ving this donble Motion of their 
Hearts, they ſuſpe& not their Zeal 
to have any other Original but thoſe 
ſpiritual "Conſiderations wherewith 
their Minds are more ſenſibly affected 
and principally taken up. 


XXV. 


* *Tis from this ſecret Fallacy, that 
we-fometimes fee very godly Perſons 
ſo wedded to certain Opinions in 
Philoſophy, though falſe, that they 
look down with Pity on all Diſſenters, 
and brand them as Affecters of No- 
velty, even when they aſſert nothing 
but indubitable Truths. There are 
ſome who cannot hear you ſpeak a- 
gainſt ſubſtantial Forms, without be- 
ing mortally offended: Others are 
as much concerned for Ariſtotle, and 
the ancient Philoſophers, as they 
could be for the Fathers of the Church, 
and Defenders of our Faith. And 
there are who ſtand up ſtifly for the 
Sun, whom they think mightily in- 
jured by thoſe, who would have _ 
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paſs for bing but an Heap of Duſt, 
violently agitated. None of this 
ſprings from Corruption ia the Per- 
ſons of whom 1 ſpear ; but from ſpi- 
ritual Maxims, Which, tho' true in the 
general, they 'milappi⸗ in particular 
Caſes; one ought to be cautious of 
Novelty, tis true ; and 'tĩs as true, one 
ought not to be forward to undervalue 
thoſe who have been long eftabliſh'd 
ia an high Degree of Credit, by the 
common Confent of able Men; but 
for all this, when the Queſtion i is a- 
bout Things which have no other 
Rule but Reaſon, the Truth, once 
diſcovered, ought to carry it againſt 
all thoſe Maxims, of which the only 
Uſe i, to warn us not to ſuffer our 
ſelves to be carried 1 wich Jight 
Appearances. | | 


XXVI. 


All thoſe exterior Qualities, which 
(without improvieg our Knowledge) 
help to perſwade d that we have 
Reaſon on our Side, ar: apt to make 
us abound in our own Senſe; and impa- 
tient of Contradiction. Now there 
are divers of this ſorr. 

G 4 XXVII. 
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XXVII. 


Thoſe who ſpeak well, an! with 
Eaſe, are apt to fall in Love with 
their on Opinions, and do not eaſily 
ſuffer themſelves to be undeceived in 
their Miſtakes; becauſe they are for- 
ward to think they excel others as much 
in Underſtanding as they do in Lan- 
guage The Exactneſs of their wording 
things being viſible, whilſt their Fail 
ings in Knowledge and cloſe Reaſoning 
are concealed from them. Beſides, in 
zalking handſomely, they put their 
Miſtakes into ſo fine a Dreſs, that 


they themſelves aredazled with them; 


whereas thoſe who want Expreſſions 
perplex the cleareſt Truths, and 
make them look like Errors, and are 
often forced to yeild, and ſeem baff d, 
for want of heing ready, with fit 
Terme, to lay open thoſe glittering 
Falſhoods. 


XXVIII. 


That which helps to rivet theſe flu- 
ent Speakers yet faſter to their own 
Opinions, is, that they uſually my 
| the 
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the Multitude, which never fails to 
conclude thoſe to have moſt Reaſon, 
who have glibeſt Tongues. And this 
publick Approbation coming round to 
them, makes them judge their own 
Thoughts moſt reaſonable, as being 
conformable to the common Appre- 
henſions of Men; ſo that they are re- 
paid in their own Coin, and are them- 
{elves confirmed in their Errors, by 
thoſe very People whom they had firſt 
led out of che way. 


XXIX. 


Moderation, Calmneſs, Modeſty, 
Patience, aud other the like exterior 
Qualities, produce the ſame Effects; for 
thoſe that have them, not 'ſcapiag the 
Knowledge of it, and comparing: 
themſelves ia this Part with others 


who have them. not, they cannot for- 


bear to allow. themſelves the Prece- 


dency ia this Particular, wherein yet 
they do the others no Injury; but 


whereas theſe Advantages are remark- 


able in them; and gain them Credit 


ry | 
he 
j 


a 


and Anthority- in the World; they 
thereupon. proceed ſo far as to pre- 


er their own Judgment ta. theirs. 
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in whom they ſee not thoſe Qualities ; 
not by a dĩrect Preſumption, that they 


have a clearer Underſtanding than 


| thoſe from whom they differ in Opi- 
nion; but in a more refined and im- 
perceptible way. For beſides the 
Impreſſions they receive from the Mul- 
titude, whom they miflead by their 
outward Behaviour; they- alſo let 
their Fhoughts-dwell upon the Con- 
ſideration of thofe Miſcarriages which 
they obſerve others guilty of in their 
way of arguing, and, by degrees, 
they come inſenſibly to take them for 
Marks of a weak Reaſon. 
8 : FA 


XXX. 


There are ſome who, even from the 
Care they ha ve had to beg of God Know- 
ledge for their Conduct in ſome diffi- 
cult Caſes, take Occaſion to think 
themſelves righter in their Opinions 
than thoſe whom the) have not ob- 
{ſerved ſo diligent in their Addreſſes 
to Heaven. Not conſſdering that the 
true Effect of Prayer is, to take us off 
from too great a Reliance on our 
ewn Judgments, and to diſpoſe vs the 
more willingly to be informed by o- 
«* * 88 ther 
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thers. It often happening, that he 
that comes much-/ſhort of another in 
Virtue, m 1 in ſome Points much ex- 
ceed him in Knowledge, which yet, by 
Reaſon of the ill Uſe he puts it to, 
ſerves the Owner himſelf to little Pur- 
poſe; hut is wholly deſigned for the 
Benefit of ſome leſs inlightened Per- 
ſon, who by his Prayer hath obtained 
an Inclination to learn the Truth, 
and the Grace to make good Uſe of 
it. 


xxxl. 


Thoſe who have ſtrong Fancfts, 
and very lively Conceptions of things, 
are ſubject alſo to this over-weening 
in their own Opinions, of which we 
are ſpeaking ; for their Minds being 
Intently fixed on ſome particular Ob- 
jects, do not give their Thoughts Com- 
paſs enough to make a right Judg- 


ment; which lies in the comparing 


ſeveral Reafons together. Fhey fo 


Wholly fill up their Imaginations with 


one (1nzle. Argument, that they have 
no Room for any other: And juſt like 
thoſe. Who are too near their Objects, 
lee nothing but hat is directly be fons 
them. XXII. 
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XXII. 


Vpon feveral of theſe Accounts it 
is, that Women, eſpecially Women 
of Parts, are very poſitive in their O- 
pinions. Their Underſtanding is, as 
one may fay, the Underſtanding of 
the Imagination, more quick than ca- 
pacious; what ſtrikes their Fancy, 
hath them wholly. And as for any 
thing elſe, they little mind it. Their 
fine Tongues and Facility of Language 
give them Credit and Reputation with 
others: Their Moderation and Pundu- 
alneſs in Acts of Piety; a Value for 
themſelves; and all concurring to 
give them a Reverence for their own 
Opinions, wherein they find nothing 
that displeafes them, they eaſily be- 
come their own Oracles. 


XXX. 


To conclude, Riches, Power, Au- 
thority, and whatſoever lifts Men up 
in the World, doth mfenſtbly fix them 
in their Opinions, as well by the Cre- 
dir and Re ſpect it preeures them, 
which. fills them with the Illuſton ihe 
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fore ſpoken of : As alſo becauſe not 
being uſed to Contradiction, they grow 
very tender and very touchy. They 
being very ſeldom told that they are 
miſtaken, they accuſtom themſelves to 
believe that they never are ſo; and 
are ſtrangely ſurpriſed, when any one 
goes about to make them ſee, that 


they are no more infallible than o- 
thers. 


xXxxIv. 


Twould be a wrong Uſe of theſe 
general Obſervations, to take an Oc- 
caſion from them, to conclude in par- 
ticular every one guilty of this blame- 
able Obſtinacy, in whom we find 
theſe Qualities which are capable to 
produce it; it net being a neceſſary 
Effect that flows from them. The 
right Uſe of them is, not to ſuſpect 
or condemn any one as abounding in 
his own Senſe ; but only to reſolve 
with our ſelves, whenever we have to, 
do with thoie whoſe Temper of Mind, 
or other Qualifications, may diſpeſe 
them to be conceited of thew own 
perſwaſions, whether indeed they are 
ſo or no, to keep our ſelves the more 


upon 
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upon our Guard,, and not to conteſt 
their Opiflions without great Reaſon. 
This Caution is always good ; for 
never being prejudicial, it may on 
ſome Occaſions be very advantageous. 


"(1NC 5 


"Tis farther to be obſerved, that as 


there are ſome Perſons not ſo eaſie to 
be contradicted as others; ſo there are 
ſome Opinions that require us to be 


more cautious. Such are thoſe which 


are not the private Tenets of a ſingle 
Perſon ; but the publick Doctrines of 


the Place, eſtabliſhed by univerſal Ap- 


probation. Thoſe who will e difpu- 
ting thoſe Points, ſeem as if they 


would ſet themſelves above all their 


Neighbours, and give Occaſion tb the 
Members of the Society, where thoſe 
Opinions prevail, to intereſt them- 
felves the more warmly, as belteving 
themſelves engig'd in the Defence, 
not of their own private fudgments, 
but the Opinion of the whole Com- 
munity. Now ill Nature ſhe ws it ſelf 
moſt under the Cover of a fair Pre- 
tence, · and is then more fierce and bu- 
fiez when diſguiſed from it felt, it gets 
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into the Shape of Zeal, acting in the 
Behalf of one's Corporation or Superi- 
ours. W . 2S2p74Þ 

XXXVI. 

This Note is of great Moment for 
the Preſervation of Peace; but to com- 
prehend it in its full Latitude, *tis ne- 
ceſlary to add, that inall Corporations, 
all Societies, there are commonly cer- 
tain ſacred Maxims introduced by the 
leading Men, whoſe Authority has a 
Sway over the Minds of the reſt. 
Thoſe who propoſe them, have often 
themſelves no very. great Reverence 
for them, judging of them by their 
Conformity to Reaſon, which peg 
is not clear in the Point; but the 
common Herd, taking them wholly 


vpon Truſt, ſwallow them without 


examining z and having received them 
as indubitable Maxims, think them- 
felves bound in Honour to maintain 
them at any Rate. And therefore 
ſet themſelves with great Heat againſt 
thoſe who dare venture to queſtion 
them. Theſe Opinions and received: 
Maxims, fometimes concern dogma» 
tical Truths, and matter of Speculati- 
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on; one ſort of Philoſophy is in Vogue l 
here, and another there. There are 6 
Places where all ſevere Opinions are i 


well thought of; and others, where ſt 
they are all ſuſpected. Sometimes al 
they concern Perſons, and what Eſteem Ve 


they are to be had in, eſpecially in m 
their own Society; for thoſe Oracles f. 
of the Company, thoſe: ia whom the th 
reſt pin their Faith. by the Diſcourſes red 
they make of. them, aſſign to every 
one his Rank and proper Place. This 
Order the Multitude confirm, who 
fail not to ratifie the Judgment of 
their Leaders, which they are. always 
ready to defend. 


XXXViIt. 
n K T. 


Now whereas the Characters of lacon 
Men may be mightily miſtaken, and : 
thoſe ſettled Opinions of them very. NOpiai 
8 It may happen, that 
fome of the ſame Society may be diſ- Nnake 
farisfied with them, and look on the in ion 
Precedency as ill- placed. Theſe, if 
they be not Maſters of moch Pru- 
dence, and make not uſe of. much Cir- 
enmſpeRion, to avoid offending thoſe 
with whom they live, by the Singu- 
larity 
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larity of their judgments, will hardly 
ſcape drawing on themſelves the Cen- 
ſure of thoſe, who, not being ſo clear- 
ſighted, will condemn them as raſh 
and preſumptuous. Aad ſome Diſco- 
veries of their private Opinions, that 
may ſlip from them, being extended 
far beyond what they really think, 
they will be in Danger to paſs for di- 
re& Contemners of thoſe whom they 
only judge ſomething overvalued, and 
for whom, in their own Thoughts, 
they have not an Eſteem quite equal 
to that degree of Reputation they 
poſſeſs in the Society. 


XXXVHP. 


To avoid theſe and feveral other 
lnconveniencies, which Men run them» 
ſelves juto, by conteſting received 
Opinions, it will not be amiſs, in what- 
ever Place or Society one ſhall be, to 
make to one's ſelf a Draught of the O- 
pin ions and Perſons that are in vogue 
there, and the Rank that every one 
olds, aud to demean one's ſelf accord- 
ugly, with all the Compliance that 
ruth and Charity can allow. *Tis 
jollible the Opinions may be, a - of 
them 
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them falſe, and the Ranking of Perſons 

ill ordered; but be that as it will, this 
is certain, that one ought to make it 
his firſt Care, not to relie too much on p 
his own Judgment in the Matter ; for 0 
it there be in Men a natural Weakneſs, 1 
that diſpoſes them blindly to be led by el 
others, in an implicit Faith; there Þ 
is allo in them aa inbred ill Nature, p1 
which makes them forward to contra- 2. 
dict the Opinions of thoſe whom they an 
would be glad to leſſen. This, of the or 
Two, we ought to keep fartheſt of Þ gy 
from, as proceeding from a greater 
Corruptioa of Nature, and tending 
more to the Diſturbance of Society 
than the other; ſo that to ſuppreſs 
this Vice, we ought, as much as we 
can, to incline to the Opinions of o- 
thers, to be willing to join in our Ap- 
probation, and to take it for granted 
that they are right; becauſe they are 
received, 


* 1 


XXXIX. 
Alm: 


| ol 

That which raiſes in us the Spirit of Weceir 
Contradiction is this, That we cannot Untrt 
endure in others Thoughts differci'Mo ref, 


from our on, and we are concernediſpaly t 
92. No» 
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not becauſe their Opinions are con- 
trary to Truth, but to ours; we 
would fain be abſolute over the Minds. 
of Men, and give Laws to the Opini- 
ons of all the World; we have no 
Deſire to benefit thoſe, with whom we 
thus conteſt ; were that our Deſign, 
we ſhould take other Meaſures, and 
| proceed in another Method; we have 
2 Mind to ſet our ſelves above them, 
and make them vail to our Judgments ; 
or rather, we would in Diſpute vent 
| our Spleens, and let looſe our Choler 
upon them, for daring to touch our 
Darlings, i. e. our Opinions. So that 
iz this way of Proceeding, there is a 
is F Complication of Pride, that cauſes 
de thefe Riſings in our Minds, Uncharita- 
o bleneſs; that ſets vs a diſputing, only 
P. in Revenge and Hypocriſie; that co- 
ed vers theſe vile Thoughts, under the 
are fair Pretence of Zeal for Truth, and 

a charitable Defire to undeceive our 

Neighbour ; ſo that the Saying of the 
Wiſe Man may be applied to us, The 
„Almonitions of the Proud are falſe and 
it 0f Weceitful , not that he always ſpeaks. 
mot Untruth, but that whilſt he pretends 


rei'Mo reform and correct, his Buſineſs is 


XL. 


ne0fÞaly to provoke and inſult. 


no 
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XL. 


We ought then to look on this Itch 
we have to enter the Liſts againſt all, 
without Diſtinction, that ſeems to us 

falſe, as 2 great lofirmity, and a Ma- 

lady very often worſe than the Error 

we pretend to reQihe iu others,; ſo 

that Charity beginning at home, our 

- rſt Care ought to be imployed there; 

we ſhould. take Pains. with our ſelves, 

- and endeayour to get. a Temper of 4, 

Mind, able to bear with the Opinions . 

\, and Errors of others without Diſtur- ce 

" baace. Tothe End we may never oppoſe ſt 

them, hut with a ſincere Deſire, and Þ ,, 
whea there is Hopes of doing Good. 


XLI. 


If this be our only Aim, we ſhall not N it, 
fail to remember, that though all Errors the 
are evils, yet there are many of them Þ 


ſuch as we need not trouble our ſelves Þ oo 
about, the Remedy being often worſe Ake 
than the Diſeaſe. And that by med - and 
ling in ſmaller Matters, we ſhut our of 5 
ſelves out from the Opportunities olf for 
affording Help ia Evils of great ged 


an 
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er Conſequence; hence we ſee 
that our Saviour, though as St. John - 
ſays, full of all Truth, never went 
about to recal Men from other Er- 
rors than ſuch as concerned God or 
their Salvation. He was not ignorant 
of their Miſtakes in natural things: 
He underſtood better than any one 
wherein conſiſted true Eloquence, 
aud knew exactly the Truth of all paſt 
3 Þ# Occurrences, and yet he gave it not 
„ in Charge to his Apoſtles, to beat 
down phyloſophical Errors; to teach 
the Art of ſpeaking well, or to unde- 
ſ- Þ ceive the World in thoſe infinite Mi- 
ſe Þ ſtakes of Matter of Fact, with which 
nd their Hiſtories were fill'd. 


XLII. 


We are not bound to be more cha- 
| ritahle than the Apoſtles were; when 
| therefore we perceive that, upon our 
| Oppoſing any Opinion, which regards 
| only temporal things, ſeveral People 
take Offence at it, are exaſperated, 
nd entertain hard and unjuſt Thoughts 
| of us, we are not only at Liberty to 
'Þ forbear diſputing, but are often obli- 
Þ 2cd to it by the Law of Charity. 


XLIII. 
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XLIII. 


But in this governing our ſelves, we 
muſt take heed not to practiſe Mode- 
ration by halves; it is not enough to 
decline provoking, to their Faces, 
thoſe whom we think we ought to 
handle gently ; but we muſt forbear 
alſo to communicate our Thoughts of tir 
them to others; ſuch Diſcoveries ſer- N we 
ving only to eaſe our Minds, and give ¶ no 
us an uſeleſs Satisfaction. It is com- put 
monly more dangerous to whiſper to li. 

others what we think of Perſons in I har 
Credit and Authority, and who it in- ger 
thron'd in the Minds of Men, than to that 
ſpeak it out to them themſelves. Thoſe Naga 
to whom one thus lays himſelf open, : 
having often with leſs Equity, Under- 
ſtanding, and Charity, and greater 
Share of blind Zeal and Paſſion, are 
apt to be more offended at ſuch Diſ- 
courſes than the Perſons themſelves 
that are concerned; for ſince there is 
ſcarce a Man to be found perfectly 
ſtanch; but all Stories take their 
; raund, and come about to the Parties 
, Themſelves, with Additions that ren- 
| der them more provoking and 8 
there 


. 
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there is ſcarce any other Fence againſt 
theſe Inconveniencies, but with a ge- 
neral Reſervedneſs to keep our 


Thovghts concealed from all the 
'World. 


XLIV. 


*Tis not eaſie to forbear commnnica- 
| ting to a Confident, the ſecret Diſlike 
we have of things, which we think 
not fit to condemn openly, Self-love 
puts us upon this way of eaſing our 
Minds, and every one is willing to 
1 WF have at leaſt one Witneſs of his Mo- 
- WW deration. That malignant Vapour, 
o that inſpires vs with Contradiction 
e Hagainſt thoſe Opinions that croſs us, 
„being ſhut up in a Mind not throughly 
r= Wmortified, is always ſtrugling to get 
er out: And the Conſtraint we uſe upon 
re Pour ſelves to keep it in, often en- 
iſ- Wcreaſes the Venom; but the more im- 
es Wportunate theſe untoward Riſings are 
in our Minds, the more we ought to 
think our ſelves bound to ſuppreſs 
hem 3 and to believe, that we are 
but in an ill Poſture to buſie our ſelves 
about others, when we are ſo much out 
© Order at home, and have need to 
imploy 
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imploy all our Endeavours about our 
ſelves. 


XLV. 


Thus if we keep filent thoſe 
Thoughts which Diſcretion torhids us 
to ſpeak, Time will, in due Seaſon, 
either diſcover them to be unjuſt, or 
bring with it an Opportunity to open 
them with Advantage, When we follow 
the Rule of the Scripture, which ſays, 
A good Underſtanding keeps in its Word; 
till 4 fir Time, and the Lips of many 
ſhall publiſh its Meaning; but if theſe 
ſhould fail, we are ſure yet to enjoy 
the Bleſſiag of Peace, and the Hopes 
of a Reward for this Government of 
our ſelves: All which, in the other 
way, we ſacrifice to an haſty Humour, 
and an irregular Inclination. 


XLVI. 


If we ought to conſider well the 
Quality, Temper, and Condition 0! 
Perſons, before we contradi them; 
we ought much more to Conſider our 
ſelves, and how we ſtand with them; 
for ſince we ſhould never diſpute thi 
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Opinions of others, but with a Deſign 
of Advantage and Gocd to them ; we 
ought in the firſt Place to ſee, whether 
we are in a Capacity to do it. Now 
we cannot attain that End but by Per- 
ſuaſion, and there are but Two ways of 
perſuading others, viz, Reaſon and 
Authority ; let us then examine our 
ſelves what we can do by the one and 
the other of theſe. Reaſon; without 
doubt, is the leſs effectual of the Two; 
and they who have naught to imploy 
but Argument, mult not hope to gain 
much in the greateſt Part of the 
World, who are lead wholly by Au- 
thority. 'Tis in this Particular that 
weought well to weigh our Strength; 
for if one knows, that in the Place cr 
Society where he lives, he hath not 


Credit enough to diſpoſe Men to think 


well of Advice, and hearken to the 
Propoſitions he makes, and to prevent 
any ill Conſequences of them; he is 
to believe that God in theſe Circum- 
ſtances diſpenſes with him, and he 
is not bound: taaſpeak his Mind of 
things he thinks amiſs. | And that 
the Duty at preſent incumbent on 
him, is Silence only, and Patience. If 
he take the contrary Courſe, he will 

H only 


* 
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only make himſelf be decry'd, hazard 
himſelf to no Purpoſe, and give both 
others and himſelf Diſturbance. 


XLVII. 


'Plato's Advice, Not to attempt 
any Reformation in the Common- 
Wealth, farther -than the People 
© were like to approve of it, holds 
not only in great States, but leſs So- 
cieties; and is not only the Thought 
of an Heathen, but a Chriſtian Rule 
given by St. Auguſtin, as abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Government of the 
Church. The peaceable Man, ſays 
that Saint, is he that amends, as 
© much as he can, what he finds amiſs; 
and being led by an impartial Judg- 
ment to diſlike in others ſome things 
that he cannot remedy, fails not yet 
to bear with them, with a ſteady and 
'© unſhaken Temper, If then this ho- 
1y Man preſcribed this gentle Me. 
thod to . thoſe who were. intruſted 
with the Government of the Church: 
If he would have Peace be their prin- 
cipal Aim, and that they ſhould ſuffer 
a Thouſand Inconveniencies rather 
than hazard that: How much more 

* 
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is it the Duty of private Men, who 
are under no other hut thar common 
Obligation of all Chriſtians to do to 
others all the Good they can ? | 


XLVIII. 


As it is Sedition in the Common- 
Wealth, to go about to reform any 
Diſorders, without being in a Station 
that authorizes us to do it; ſo *tis a 


{ Kind of Sedition in a private Society, 


for any particular Member to ſet him- 
ſelf againſt the received Opinions of 
the Place, and by his Oppoſition di- 


ſturb the Peace of the Community; 
this is to be underſtood only of tolera- 


ble Evils, whoſe Reformation is not 
worth the Trouble of a Conteſt ; for 


| there are ſome, where the Oppoſition 
even of private Men is abſolutely re- 
| quired ; but *tis not of thoſe that I am 


now ſpeaking, 


XLIX. 


| But we are not to extend this Rule 


ſo far, as univerſally to make Scru- 


ple of declaring our Diſſeat from 
| ſome Opinions of thoſe we live with, 


H 2 In. 
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"Inſtead of preſerving Society, this 
would be to deſtroy it; we need this 
Reſerve only in things of greater 
Moment, and thoſe for which we ſec 
others mightily concerned. And even 
thoſe too there are ways to oppoſe, in 
ſuch a Manner, that no Body ſhall 
know kow to take it amiſs. This is 
The Art we ovght particularly to be 
verſed in; it being impoſſible civil 
Converſation ſhould be kept up, with- Þ 
out frequently owning Difference in | 
. Judgmegt. 


1 
That then which is moſt uſeful and 


. * 
heſt deſerves our Care, is, to learn {1 
how to diſcourſe our Opinions in 2 4, 


way ſo mild, ſo humble, ſo taking, - 
that no Body may be able to take Of. d, 
Fence at them; Men of Buſineſs pra-! 
Aiſe this excellently in their Appli-. 
cations to great Men. Their Luſts 
teach them the Art of it, an An 
which we too eaſily find, were but 


Charity as active in us as worldly De- =: 
Aires are in them, and could but make ti. 


us as cautious of offending our Bre. 
thren, whom we ought-to conſider WF 
| Out 


10 


and 
earn 
n 4 
ing, 
Of. 


pr 


ſts 
Art 
but 
| De- 
nake 
Bre- 
er 2 
ul 
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our Superiors and Grandees in the 
Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, as they are 
of offending. thoſe by whom they 
hope to bett er their Fortunes. 


149. 


LI. 


This Carriage is of ſo much Moment, 


and ſo neceſſary through the whole 
Courſe of our Lives, that we ought, 
with a particular Care, to apply our 
ſelves to the Practice of it; for ordi- 
| nirily "tis not ſo much our Opinions 
| themſelves that diſguſt others, as the 
| haughty, fierce, 
| ſupercillious, inſultiog way wherein 
we propoſe them; | 
| therefore to contradift with Civility 


inſolent, paſſionate, 
we muit learn 


and Submiſſion, and to look on the 


| Faults we make herein as very conſi- 
derable. . 


old | 


LII. 


It is not eaſie to ſet down the ſeve. 
ral ways there are to contradit an- 
other without Offence, and give par- 
ticular Rules about hem. They de- 


pend on the Circumſtances, and that 
charitable Fear we have of provoking 
others, 


H 3 


; 1 
. 
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others, teaches us to find them; but 
there are ſome general Faults, which 
being the Sources from which our 
Miſcarriages, in this Matter, take 
their Riſe, it will not be amiſs to 
take a View of them, the better 
to avoid them; the firſt I call 
the Aſcendant, I mean, an imperious 
Way of declaring one's Judgment, 
which diſpleaſes every Body, both as 
proceeding from an haughty and inſo- 


lent Diſpoſition, a Temper which no 


Body can away with, andalſo ſeeming 
to aſſume an Empire over the Minds 
of the Hearers. This Air is eaſily 
known, and it may not be amiſs to in- 
quire into the Cauſes of it. 


LIE. 


Tis one kind of Aſcendant, to ap- 
Fear troubled that others do not be- 
lieve us, and to reproach them for it. 
Such Reproaches tacitly charging 
thoſe, with whom we talk, either 
with Dulneſs, that lets them not ap- 
prehend ; or Obſt inacy, that lets them 
not admit our Reaſons. This 1s to 
uſurp an Authority over the Minds of 
others, and is one ſort of 8 

3 
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On the contrary, we ought to believe 
that thoſe who ſtand out againſt good 
Arguments will not be brought over 
by ill Language; for what can we rea. 
fonably hope from our Reproaches, 
which give no Light to the Debate, 
carry no other Evidence with them, 
but that of the good Conceit we have 
of our ſelves, that we prefer our 
Judgment to theirs, and make little 
Scruple of offending them. 


LIV. 


The next Fault is, a poſitive way of 
diſcourſing, when we deliver our O- 
pinions dogmatically, as evident 
Truths, that cannot with Reaſon be 
oppoſed. This is a Way as provo- 
king as the former, and for the ſame 


Reaſons. oh ö 
1. Decauſe we injure thoſe with 


whom we talk after this Faſhion, by 


making them believe that they queſti- 


on indubitable Truths. 

2. Becauſe in this magiſterial way 

of propofing things, we allow not o- 

thers the Liberty of examining and 

jadging of them by their own Un- 

derſtandings, their own Light, which 
H 4 is 
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is an Uſurpation they cannot bear 
with. | 


LV. 


To remedy this in the Religions, a 
certain Saint directs them, To ſea» 
« ſon their. Diſcourſe with doubt; 
which is contrary to that peremptoty 
dogmatical Way of Talking ; for he 
believed it ſavoured very little of Hu- 
mility or Charity to preſume one's ſelf 
to have ſo clear 4 Knowledge of 
Truth, as not to leave any Room to 
doubt of it. 


VI. 


They that talk after this Manner, 


ſhew, that not only they themſelves 


doubt not of what they ſay, but alſo 
that they will not ſuffer otners ws de 


ſo : This is to take too much vpon our 
ſelves, and impoſe too much on others. 
Every one would have Leave to be 
Judge of his on Opinions, and not 
have them forced upon him, without 
his own Approbation; and the Mind 


naturally ſwells againſt thoſe who. 
would take from it the Liberty of ex- 


amining, 
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amining, which it cannot forhear to. 
do, wherever it finds Reaſon to doubt. 
This poſitive Way ſerves only to ſet. 
Men the more eagerly upon Enquiry. 
They naturally long to be at thoſe. 
bold Talkers, would willingly find- 
Flaws in their Diſcourſes, and ſhety 
the World, that thoſe Mea of Infalli- 
bility, in thoſe Points where they are 
ſo confident, are egregiouſly miſtaken. 


LVII. 


To ſhew Paſſion in our Diſcourſe, 
is another Fault, different from the 
former, which may all be committed 
ſedately. This repreſents the Speak- 
er as one, who imbraces his Opinions, 
by the Perſuaſion rather of his Paſlions.. 
than Reaſon, which for the moſt Part 
produces quite contrary 'Motions in 
the Hearer, and is to him a ſtrong 
Preſumption of the Falſhood of thoſe, 
Opinions, This Eagerneſs makes 
Men ſtand off, and they preſently 
ſoſpect that it was rather Heat than 


Light that led this warm Talker 10- 
to his Opinion. They therefore put 
themſelves in a Poſture of Oppoliticn - 


againſt that inſufferable Violence, 
i whica . 
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which endeavours to get Admittance 
into the Mind by Force and Compul- 
ſion, rather than by the ſoft and gentle 
Methods of Perſuaſion. And if they 
chance to be of a contrary judgment, 
they take all thoſe Marks of Paſſion for 
Injuries, and return the Argument 
with as much Heat as it is propoſed. 


LVIII. : 


Contempt and all Manner of inſult- 
ing, are ſo viſibly offenſive in Diſ- 
putes, that they need not be mention- 
ed; only it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that there happen ſometimes 
Indecencies and Roughneſs in Debates, 
which look like ſlighting, though in- 
deed they come from another Princi- 
ple. Tis enough in Conſcience to 
convince thoſe we diſcourſe with, that 
they are miſtaken, and in the wrong, 
Without adding any Marks of under- 
valuing, or daſhing it rudely in their 
Teeth, that they have not the leaſt 
Appearance of Reaſon on their Side. 
And for.a Man to quit his Opinion, 
*tis of it ſelf harſh er ough to our Na- 
ture, without laying other Difficulties 
in his way, by the Terms and Manner 

| 5 wherein 
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wherein we endeavour to bring him 
over to ours; this Courſe is never to 
be taken, but when Diſputes are ma- 
naged in Writing, wherein it may be 
more our Buſineſs to convince the Rea- 
ders than our Adverſary, of his 
Weakneſs and Want of Underſtand- 


ing. 
LIX. 
To conclude. Drineſs in Diſcourſe, 
which conſiſts not in dowaright rude 


Terms, but want of ſmoothing the 
things we deliver with ſoft Words, 


that may make them ſlide Sently into 
the Mind, is a Fault that o 


ends thoſe 
whom we treat after this Manner; 


for this carries with it a kind of ſlight- 
ing and Indifferency, leaving the 
| Wound, made by Contradiction, with- 
cout any Lenitive to abate the Smart 
of it, It ſhews we have very little 
Regard to thoſe whom we thus un- 
concernedly put in Pain, without ſha- 
ring it with them, and endeavouring 
to allay it. This is properly the Fault 
of Drineſs, which ſpeaks harſh things 
ia harſh Words, without ſtudying the 


leaſt 


Wo — 
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leaſt Alleviation. Thoſe whom we 
love and eſteem, we handle gently; 
and where we fail to do ſo, we ſhew 
we have very little Reſpe& or Kind- 
neſs for them. 


LX. 


Though every one who reproves 
or contradicts another, ought careful- 
ly to avoid theſe Miſcarriages, yet the 
Obligation lies not equally on all; 


ſome of theſe Miſtakes being much 


more viſible and provoking in ſome 
Than in others. The Aſcendant is a 
much leſs Fault in Grey Hairs, 
a Superior, or a Perſon of -Qyality, 
Than 1a a young Man, an Inferior, or 
one of mean Condition ; and ſo of the 
reſt beforemeationed, which are all 
much leſs offenſive in Perſons of Qna- 
lity or Authority; for to them they 
paſs for part of that Confidence 
which their Condition allows them ; 
but in ordinary People, in whom one 
expects an humble and ſubmiſſive Car- 
ria ge, they are exceedingly diſpleaſing 
and inſupportable, | 


LXI, 


— 


LXI. 


Scholars, by Virtue of their Learn- 
ing, aſſume to themſelves a Power of 
talking mageſterially of all things, 
wherein they take wrong Meaſures; 
for Men grant that Privilege, not to 
real Knowledge, but thoſe they allow 
to be learned; where we are not 
thought to be ſo, tis all one as if we 
were not; wherefore we cannot from 
hence take a Liberty to be dogmatical; 
ſince we ought to govern our ſelves 
therein by the Proportion we bear to 
thoſe with whom we diſcourſe, which 
depends on their particular Opinion 
and Eſteem of us, and not what really 
we are in our ſelyes. | 


LXII. 


He therefore that will be poſitive, 
muſt be ſure to have a good Stock of 
Credit as well as Knowledge. If he 
want either of theſe, his Confidence 
will ſerve only to expoſe him. Hence 
one may draw a very odd, but true 
Conſequence, that little Men, and 
thoſe who have any outward perſonal 

De- 
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Defects, how knowing ſoever they are, 

ave need to carry themſelves hum- 
bly, and without the leaſt Shew of 
Authority in their Diſcourſes. The 
Reaſon whereof is, that their Abilities, 
unleſs very extraordinary, will ſcarce 
be able to procure them Reſpe& in 
the Minds of others, Men commonly 
looking on them with ſome kind of 
Contempt,receiving conſtant and live- 
ly Impreſſions from the Imperfections 
of their Bodies, whilſt the Beauty of 
their Minds be concealed and out of 


Sight. 
LXIII. 


Hence we may collect, that the 
principal Means to keep fair with 
others, are contained in theſe two 
ſnort Words, Silence and Humility, 
1. e. we are not to hazard the offend- 
ing of others, by declaring our Opi- 
nions, where the Advantage we pro- 
poſe will not well juſtifie ſuch a Ven- 
ture: And when we are obliged to 
ſpeak freely, it Sught to be in a way 
ſo modeſt and ſo humble, as may 
take off that Roughneſs which the ve- 


ry Contradid ion carries with it. 
LXIV. 
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LXIV. 


But the Cure will never be through- 
ly wrought, if we apply our Care only 
to the Outſide, and do not endeavour 
a Reformation within. They are our 
Thoughts that regulate our Words, 
and as the wiſe Man ſays, a wiſe Heart 
ſhall inftru& his Mouth; we muſt then 
labour to get that wiſe Heart, by be- 
wailing before God thoſe irregular 
Motions we feel in our ſelves, and 


| earneſtly begging of him the Grace 
| to ſuppreſs them, and not reſting till 


we have got our felves into that Tem- 
per of Mind, from which this Mode- 
ration naturally flows, and which will, 
without Difficulty, produce it, when 
it hath once taken Root there. 


LXV. 


To this Purpoſe we ſhall do well to 
bear in our Minds a lively Senſe of 


| thoſe Dangers, to which our Indiſ- 
| cretion in provoking others is apt to 
| expoſe us; for the Wounds of the 
Mind agree in this with thoſe of the 
| Body, that though they are not in 
| themſelyes all mortal, yet by chafing, 
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or invenoming, they may be all made 
ſo. The leaſt Scratch may draw on a 
Gangrene, by the Afffwæ of malignant 
Humours z and a Provocation given 


by an impertinent Diſpute, may occa- 


ſion the ſpiritual] Neath of both Par- 
ties, and give Riſe to an inveterate 
Feud, which in time may eat out all 
Remains of Charity, both in the one 
and the other, The firſt indiſcreet 
Word diſpoſes a Man to interpret a- 
miſs thoſe that follow, though inno- 
cent, and ſuch as would have been ta- 


ken without Offence, were there not 


a Core lying at Heart, and a Mind al- 
ready exaſperated. From thencefor- 
ward he treats us with leſs Reſpect, 
and we thereby incenſed, put more 
Heat and Ronghnefs into our Lan- 
gvage. Thus the Breach widens, Cold- 


neſs grows up into perfect Hatred, 


and Charity is turned ont of Doors. 


LXVI. 


Theſe are things not only poſſible, 
but common; for theſe Enmities and 
Hatreds that murder our Souls, are 
ſeldom other than the Product and 


Conſequence of fome little Diſguſt, 
1 85 which 
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which begun in ſome Indiſcretion: L 
wonder not therefore that the wiſe 
Man ſhould ſo earneſtly beg of God, 
to ſet a Seal on his Mouth, that his 
Tongue might not deſtroy him; and I ea- 
fily conceive, that in this Prayer he 
expreſſed his Deſire, that no Word. 
might ſcape his Mouth but by the Al- 
lowwance of God, as nothing is to be ta- 
ken out of a Place ſealed up, without 
the Leave of him that ſealed it, i. 8. 
he pray'd for the utmoſt degree of 
Care and Watchfulneſs over his own 
| Words, that no one might at any 
Time flip from him, that was not 
exactly conformable to the Law of 
| God, and therein to the Law of Cha- 
| rity ; for he, whoſe Caution extends 
no further than to avoid in his Lan- 
| guage manifeſt and groſs Irregulari- 
| ties, will undoubtedly let ſeveral 
things come from him that will pro- 
| duce ill Hffects. 


JV mie Fd Dk. ike ERS 


| LXVII, 
The Condition of Man. in this Life 
le, Iss very admirable: He is not only 
ad marching forwards continually to- 
re Wards an Eternity of Happineſs or 
od Miſery; but each Step, each particu- 
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lar Word or Action may be the Occa- 
ſion of turning him towards the 
one or the other: And the Chain of 
his Election or Reprobation may be 
faſten'd to thoſe Paſſages of his Life 
which he thinks of no Conſequence; 
we ſtand all on the Brink of a Preci- 
pice, where the leaſt Jog is enough to 
| tumble us in. An indiſcrete Word 
þ  unhinges the Mind, and then our own 
| Wetght ſinks it into the Abyſs. 


} : = 
th LXVIII. 


; To this Fear, I have been ſpeaking 
i of, we ought to add ReſpeR, a molt 
+ effectual Means to keep us from offend- 
4; ing others. Servants find it no Dit. 
f ficulty to forbear contradicting their 
ls Maſter, nor Courtiers to avoid pro- 
4 voking their Prince; becauſe the in- 
f ternal Homage and Reſpect they pa 
. them in their Minde, eaſily ſnppreſſs 
Þ all Riſings of Heart, and inſenſib!yF. 
#4 keeps their Tongues in order. ThE 
alſo ſhould we carry our ſelves toward 
all Chriſtians, if, following the Apo 
ſtles Rule, we looked on them as ou 
Superiors and Maſters; we cannot de 
cline doing ſo, if we conſider Ch!) 
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in them, and call to mind that he hath 
1 ſet them in his Place: And if, inſtead 
o of prying into their Faults, we would 
but take Notice of the Reaſons we 
e baxe to give them the upper Hand. 


on LXIX. 


But the main thing to be endeavour- 
ned is, not to be uneaſie under this Re- 
ſtraint, nor to think it a hard Caſe, 
that we are obliged either to Silence, 
or Moderation and Humility in our 
: Diſcourſe ; but rather to look on it as a 
de thing happy, uſeful, and advantageous 
to us; ſince It is a principal Means to 
c keep us lowly in Mind, the great Hap- 
Ml | Pineſs of a Chriſtian, as on the con- 
trary ſide, Pride is his great Miſe- 
bro ry. This ought to endear to us our 
Want of Authority, natural Defects, 
bel For whatever elſe may diſpoſe us that 
ab Way. 'Tis true, thoſe that are not 
Thus? Credit nor Authority, are forced to 
alk with more Submiſſion, how learn- 
A or able ſoever they are; but it is 
true alſo, that they ought to eſteem 
Wicmſelves the happier for it. 


LXX. 
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LXX. 


Tis a dangerous thing to be in Cre- 
dit with others, to have an Influenca: 
upon their Minds, and to be able to 
give them what Impreſſions one 
pleaſes; for this tempts us to commu- 
nicate the Miſtakes we are poſſe ſs'd 
with, and the raſh Opinions we have 
taken up of. others ; whereas thoſe, 
who are not in ſuch Eſteem, ſtand clear. 
of that Danger zthe Errors they have, 
they have to themſelves, and infect not 


„others: they find themſelves not ſer 
high in the Opinions of thoſe about 


them, the Place that naturally. gives 
Riſe and Growth to our Vanity. And 
perceiving that Men do but little re- 
gard them, they, on their Side, diſ- 
ingage themſelves from Reſpect of 
Men, and are thereby the better at 
Liberty to eye God alone in all their 
Actions. 


LXXI. 


Not that we ought to make it out 
Buſineſs to bring our ſelves low in 


Eſteem and Reputation with others, 
nor 
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nor that the Loſs of Credit, drawn on 


-us, by 'any Miſcarriage of our own, 


is not juſt Matter of Humiliation ; but 
however it comes about, if we have. 
not Reaſon to love the Cane, we 
ought yet to acknowledge the Effect as 


favourable to us, by excuſing us from 
having an Hand in a Thouſand tick- 


liſh Affairs, and keeping us within 
the ſtricteſt Bounds of Moderation 
in our Diſcourſe. Tis true, we there- 
by loſe the Opportunity and Ad van- 
tage of edifying others; but ſince God 
hath given us a more particular Charge 
of our own, than another's Salvation; 
methinks this is a Condition we ought 
rather to deſire, than be troubled at. 
And whoever find themſelves in this 
Eſtate, however they came into it, 
have Reaſon to addreſs themſelves to 
God, with Comfort and Confidence, 
in the Words of the Pſalmiſt, I is 
good for me that thou haſt humbled me, 
that Jamighit learn thy Righteouſneſs. 


LXXII. 


The Advice 1 have given, not to 
offend others by oppoſing their Opi- 
mions, will ſerve, in a good Meaſure, 
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to direct us how to carry our ſelves 
in reſpect of their Paſſions, Men taking 
not amiſs our Diſlike of their Opini- 
ons for any other Reaſon, but becauſe 
they themſelves are in Love with 
them, and hy their Paſſions devoted 
20 them. The Diſpleaſure they feel, 
when we oppoſe their Deſires, has alſo 
the ſame Riſe with that which makes 
them uneaſie, when we diſpute their 
Tenets. They. would fain all be Ty- 
rants, be abſolute over other Men, 
who muſt all ſubmit and give way to 
their Inclinations; but becauſe this 
natural Ambition 1s too unreaſonable, 
too ill-favoured to appear barefaced, 
Men have been taught, by Self-Love, 
to vail their Paſſions under the Name 
of Jaſtice; and to pretend that tis the 
Intereſt of Truth and Reaſon that Wale; 
makes them ſo concerned when they N lear 


meet with Oppolition. dut 
Or 
LXXIII. 


is ſu 
; 8 re c 
Though this Practice cannot be ju· Shop. 
ſtified, tis not yet convenient to put Mut 
Men upon it by our imprudent claſh· ro 1 
ing with them; for it may happen, Nnore 


that as he who takes it amiſs, that ano- ien 
ne Who takes it ami ther $ 
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ther follows not his Inclination, is to 
? blame; he alſo that refuſes to follow 
|= } them, may be much more ſo, as having 
* | failed of his Duty, where Reaſon re- 
h quired it; and thereby becoming guil- 
d ty of thoſe Faults, which the other's, 
1, peeviſhneſs and Reſentment hath run 
ſo him into; we muſt therefore, as we 
es ought, comply with the Humours of 
WC others; Otherwiſe we ſhall unavoid- 
J Wy ably draw. on us Complaints, Mur- 
n, WF murs and Quarrels, altogether incon- 
to WW ſiſtent with Charity and Peace of 
his WF Mind, and conſequently with a Life 
le, truly Chriſtian. 


LXXIV. 


But by the way, let us take this 
along with us, that we are not here 
learning the Art how to pleaſe Men; 
but only how not - to: diſpleaſe them, 
or draw on às their Averſion, which 
is ſufficient to preſerve that Peace we 
re diſcourſing of. *Tis true, the ſp- 
reſt way is to get into their Afſections; 
but that has other Inconveniencies. 
o keep Peace then there is nothing 
ore required but only not to incur 
ens Hatred, nor to raiſe in them 
8 Storms 


and conſider whether we have Ground 
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Storms and Complaints againſt us, 
which cannot be well done without 
acquainting our ſelves with their In- 
clinations, and complying with them 
as far as in Juſtice we may. 


LXXV. 


Theſe Inclinations are ſome good, 
ſome bad, and ſome indifferent; we 
ought never to ſatisfie the bad, tho 
it be not neceſſary always to oppoſe 
them: Tis matter of Provocation to 
ſet our ſelves, without particular Rea. 
ſon, in Oppoſition to another's Paſſion, 
how unreaſonable ſoever; one ought 
to weigh well the Good and Evil, 


to expect Good from this Oppoſition, 
ſufficient to over-balance the Evil t! 
which may followfrom the ill Humour t! 
it may put him into; for one may ap- P. 
ply to all ſorts of People St. Augnſtin's Ou 
Rule of reproving the great Men of in 
the World, if there be Reaſon to fear 
that our Reprehenſion ſhould provoke 
them to do ſome greater Harm than 
the Good we deſign them can cou. 
tervail; *tis then the Advice of Cha- 
Tity, and no corrupt Pretence, to hold 

our 


us, 
OUT 
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our Peace, and not to reprove them 


at all; we muſt not think that a little 


Stock of Virtue will ſerve the Turn, 
and be ſufficient to inable us patient- 
ly to bear with the Faults which we 
have no Hopes to remedy ; or that 
the Freedom of a Man, who is bold and 
open in his Reproof, is a Quality ei- 
ther more difficult, or ſeldomer to be 
met with, than the Moderation of 
one who bewails the Miſcarriages 
of others before God in ſecret, who 
conſtrains himſelf to ſeem to take no 
Notice of them, and takes Occaſion 
from them not to contemn the Perſons, 
but to humble himſelf under the Con- 
ſideration of the common Rate and 
Bulk of Mankind. This carries in it 
the Practice of ſeveral Virtues toge- 
ther, of Mortification, 1a ſuppreſſing 
the Riſing of our Hearts againſt their 
Perſons 3 of Humiliation, in obſerving 
our own Blindneſs ; and of Charity, 
in bearing with our Neighbour. 


LXXVI. 


One great Miſery of Men is, that 
they practiſe their Virtues by the 
Advice of their Paſſions, which min- 


gle 
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'gle themſelves with their beſt Per- 
formances. Hence they reprove what 
they ſhould paſs by, and paſs by what 
-they ſhould reprove. They buſie them- 
ſelves abroad about others, when their 
Duty lies at home with themſelves: 


And again, they are troubled and ta- 


ken up whelly with themſelves, 


when God requires them to imploy 


themſelves about others. In the Pra- 


&ice of Virtue, if they may not do 
juſt what they have a Mind to, they 
will be ſullen, and do nothing at all; 


not conſidering that the Inability 


30d hath put them under, in Reſpe& 
of ſome Actions, gives them an Op- 


*portunity of performing others, by ſo 


much the more acceptable to him as 


they are not the Effects of their own 


Inclinations. 


LXXVII. 


Farther yet, 'tis a Fault in us to; 


take upon us to oppoſe any one's Pal- 


Effect of ill Nature, which is P 
wit 


Hons, how unjuſt ſoever, when there 
are others who may do it with more] 
Succeſs than we ; it being plain thatÞ 
this Forwardneſs is nothing but the 
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with doing a croſs thing; for Malice 
vents it ſelf in juſt as well as unjuſt 
rebukes; and is very glad of any fair 
Pretence to vex another ; thoſe Re- 
prehenſions carrying molt Humiliation 
and Smart with them, which ſeem 
moſt to have Reaſon on their Side. 


LXXVIII. 


Upon the ſame Ground it is we are 
to make Uſe of the ſofteſt and gen- 
tleſt ways, the leaſt offenſive, and 
leaſt provoking, when we are forced 
to do any thing which is ungrateful to 


| our Neighbour. And 'tis not enough 


to keep us blameleſs, that we have 


| Reaſon at the Bottom, unleſs we have 
| great Care alſo of the Manner of our 
Actions, and endeavour to ſatisfie, in 
| Word and Deed, by all manner of 
Arguments, thoſe whom we reprove, 
| and to conviace them fully, that *tis 
not by Choice nor Deſign, but by an 
| indiſpenſible Neceſlity, that we find 


our ſelves obliged not to comply with 


their Inclinations. 


12 LXXIX. 
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3 7 


LXXIX. 


have mentioned before Inclinati— 


ons indifferent; whereby I mean thoſe 


which have for their Object lawful 


things, ard ſuch as may be recom- 


mended to us by Reaſon it ſelf, with- 


out the Help of our Paſſions, and yet 
we, by too much Eagerneſs, too 
much Concern, may be faulty in the 


Purſuit of them. Now 1a theſe in- 
different things there is a greater Lati- 
tude, and we may yeild to the Inclina- 
tions of others. 

1. Becauſe we are not their Judges, 
and had need of very-clear Evidence, 
before we conclude them guilty of ha- 
ving ſet their Hearts too much on 
theſe indifferent things. 

2. We know not how far this Con- 
cern may be neceſſary to them; for 


there are ſome who would fall into a 


more dangerous Condition, if they 
ſh uld of a ſudden be taken off from 
thoſe things, on which they have ſet 
their Affections. 

3. Becauſe theſe Inclinations are to 
be cured with skill and Diſcretion; 


and 'tis not for us to take upon us 1 
0 
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be Judges in what Manner it ought 
to be done. 

4. We have Reaſon to apprehend 
that we may do them more Harm by 
our indiſcrete Oppoſition to thoſe, as 
they call them, innocent Paſſions, than 
we ſhall do them Good by our med- 
dling. 


LXXX. 


It may therefore be great Indiſcreti- 
on to condemn Exceſs in Apparel, be- 
fore thoſe who are in Love with fine 
Cloaths; to enlarge upon the Uſeful- 
neſs of Painting, in the Preſence of 
ſuch as delight in pictures; or to ſpeak 
againſt Verſes and Poetry, to thoſe 
whoſe Genius lies that way; ſuch Diſ- 
courſes are a ſort of Medicines, and 
like Medicines have an ill Taſte, and 
may have ill Succeſs; and therefore 
onght to be given with the ſame Cau- 


tion and Warineſs that Phyſicians 


preſcribe their Remedies : And *tis to 
play the unskilful Empirick, to be ta m- 
pering with them on all Perſons in- 
differently. 


13 LXXXI. 
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LXXXI. 


Tis Reaſon enough to make ns com- 
ply with the Inclinations of others, 
even when we ſuſpect they give them- 


ſelves vp too much to them, that we 


do not clearly fore ſee we ſhall be able 
to do them any Good. We had need 
be well aſſured before we attempt 
that way of Cure. But to make us 
give way to their Deſires, in things 


lawful in themſelves, *tis ſufficient 


that we are uncertain and in the dark; 
for then we are at Liberty to govern 
our ſelves by the com mon Rule of Cha- 
Tity, which requires us to ſerve and 
oblige our Neighbours. And the Be- 
nefit of ſhewing our own, and gaining 
their Affection, being the Conſequence 
of ſuch a Carriage, we ought not to 
hazard the Loſs of that but for ſome 
other more manifeſt and more con- 
ſiderable Advantage. 


LXXXII. 


T call thoſe lawful Paſſions which 
we are obliged to comply with, 
though perhaps it be not juſt in o- 

thers, 
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thers, to require this of us imperiouſ- 
ly; but ſince we are more concerned 
to do our Dutles, than reform their 
Faults, we are bound, with Singleneſs 
of Heart, to acquit our ſelves in all 
that we owe them, not leaving them 
any Occaſion of Complaint, without 
conſidering whether they take not too 
2 upon them in their demanding 
OT It, 


LXXXIII. 


To underſtand fully the Extent of 
our Duty, we muſt conſider that there 
are ſome things we owe Men, by the 
Law of Juſtice, which is that we call 


properly Law : And other things we 


owe them, by the Law of Decency, 
which is founded on the common 
Conſeat of Men, who have agreed ta 
condemn thoſe who offend againſt ic, 
Tis thus that we are obliged to pay 
thoſe, with whom we converſe, cer- 
tain Civilities, eſtabliſhed amongſt 
well-bred Pcople, which the Laws of 
the Country take no Notice of. Thus 
there are ſet out ſeveral Duties to ſe- 
veral Relations. We owe Correſpon- 
dence, . Confidence, Frankneſs and 
| 4 Friend- 
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Friendſhip, proportionably as we meet 
with them in others. Theſe Mea— 
Jures Men have agreed on to regulate 
and maintain civil Converfation, 
which vary with the Circumſtances ; 
ſo that in one Degree of Familiarity 
we owe that to one, which another can- 
not take amiſs, it we refuſe him. 


LXXXIV. 


It behoves us to be punctual in the 
Practice of theſe Duties, the Neglect 
whereof is ſure to draw on us the 
Complaints, Diſlike, and Averſion of 
the World; it is not to be believed 
how much a little Failing in Civility, 
Gratitude, or Application, offends the 
Weak and Imperfe& ; and how apt it 
is to extinguiſh quite thoſe few Sparks 
of Charity that are to be found in them. 
Theſe are things that fit uneafie on 


their Minds, and keeping them in a 


continval Fret, hinder them from ma- 
king any Benefit of thoſe Virtues they 
may obſerve in us. Theſe Miſcar- 
riages of curs, which diſpleaſe and 
vex them, making much more ſenſible 


Impreſſions than thoſe Virtues in us 


which concern them not. 
LXXXV. 
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Charity there fore obliging us to bear 
with that Frailty of humane Nature, 
and to remove from our Brethren the 
Occaſions of Temptation, commands 
us to be very careful in the Perfor- 
mance of theſe Duties; nor is it an 


Obligation of Charity alone, Juſtice 


too, and the eternal Law of Nature, 
requires it of us, as is eaſie to be 
ſhewn, both in Reference to Returns 


| of Gratitude and Acts of Civility : 
to which may be reduced thoſe others 
whereof we have already ſpoken, viz. 


Confidence, Openneſs, and Applicati- 
on, which are Branches of it. The 
Duty of Gratitude, and the Acknow- 


ledgments we owe to Men, is founded 


in this, that whereas God makes Uſe . 
of Men, to convey to us his Bleſſings, 
both of Body and Soul; It is his Plea» 

ſure that we receive, with open Arms, 


| theſe Inſtruments of his Good neſe, 


and that our Gratitude- aſcend back 
to him by the ſame way: And as he 
conceals himſelf in thoſe Favoure, 


vhereof he makes Men the immedic:& 


and, viſible Cauſes ; ſo it is his Mul 
R255 + * this . 
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that our viſible Acknowledgments 
ſhould terminate in them, and by them 
our Returns be made to him, the inviſi- 
ble Author of all our Good; 'tis therefore 
a Tranſgreſſion againſt the Appoint- 
ment of Almighty God, to ſatisfie our 
ſelves with thanking him iawardly in 
our Minds, without any ouward Ex- 

reſſions of Gratitude to thoſe whom 

e hath put in his Place, and made 
his Receivers in this World. 


LXXXVI. 


Men, out of Intereſt, have an Eye 
on thoſe, who owe them Thanks; and 
God, the Sovereign Inſpector of our 
Actions, has ſo too. This is that 
which the wiſe Man tells us in theſe 
Words, God regards him that returns 
Thanks. Let then this double watch 
on us, keep us awake, with our Eyes 
open and fixed on Men, who expect 
Acknowledgments from us; and on 
God, who hath appointed us to pay 
them. 


LXXXVII: 
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LXXXVII. 


"Twill not be well to neglect this 
Duty, under Pretence that thoſe, to 
whom we owe it, are devout, religi- 
ous Perſons, and expect it not; for 
however their Converſation may be 
in Heaven, they ceaſe not to ſee what 
is due to them on Earth. There are 
few arrived to that Degree of Perfe- 
Aion, as not to be ſenſible of others 
Ingratitude; or, not to be at all diſla- 
tisfied with others Neglect of them. 


Beſides, that it is ordinary to give it 


another kind of Turn, and thereby 
produce the ſame Effect, which follows 


from a direct Reſentment. I cannot 
put out my Eyes, ſays one, nor avoid 


ſeeing that ſuch and ſuch do not well; 


however I, for my Part, do freely 
excuſe them; whom they thus excuſe, 


they alſo blame ; and in blaming them, 


they love them leſs, and fo are inſen- 
ſibly diſpoſed to ſhew them leſs Kind- 


neſs. 


LXXXVIII. 
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LXXXVIII. 


Tis the ſame in matters of Civility, 
the Negle&s whereof the moſt uncon- 
cerned fail not to turn their Eyes on, 
and take Notice of, and the more im- 
perfect lay them to heart. The 
Mind hardly keeps up a lively Perſua- 
fion, if any at all, that others love 
or eſteem us; when the Senſes meet 
with no Marks of it, 'tis Civility 
which, by the Senſes, ſends in effectu- 
al Convictions, and poſſeſſes the Heart 
with fuch Thoughts, which cannot 
long ſubſiſt without ſuch Nouriſhmeat ; 
but quickly decay and end 1n a dead 
Coldneſs, when they fail of a Supply 
of freſh Inſtances from without. 


LXXXIX. 


Every one looks on Civility as his 
due; and *tis true, every one has a 
Right to it, according to the Meaſure 
Men have eſtabliſhed, though few 
reach the Bottom of it; for no Man 
has iu himſelf a Title to exact of ano- 
ther any uneaſie or troubleſome Per- 

formance, 
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formance. Here, as in Gratitude, we 
muſt look higher to find the Original, 
and Riſe of it; and if what a certain 
godly Man ſaid be true, T hat there 
© is nothing ſo civil as a good Chriſti- 
© an, we Ought to ſeek in Religion 
for thoſe Grounds, on which Civility 
and our Obligation to practiſe it, are 
founded; ſome whereof perhaps we 
may meet with in theſe Conſiderati- 
ons following. 


XC. 


The Neceſſities and Wants of Life 
drive Men into Societies, and keep 
them there together, and plainly e- 
vince, that Societies are according to 
the Will of God; fince to that End, 
he hath left us under thoſe Neceſſities; 
whatſoever then ſerves to the Pre- 
ſervation of Society, comes within 
that Appointmeut ; and that Law of 
Nature, which obliges each part to 
contribute to the Preſervation of the 
whole, is to be looked on as a divine 
Sanction; Love and Reſpect are the 
Bonds of Society, and neceſſary to its 
Preſervation; for Contempt and — 

J tre 
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tred are the things that ſet Men at 


Diſtance : There are a Thouſand little 
Conveniencies of Life, which are not 
the Commodities of Trade, are never 
bought nor ſold, but are always gi- 


ven; they are the particular Traffick 


of Kindneſs, and Love alone can pur- 
chaſe them. Beſides, Communities 
are made up of particular Perſons, 
who are all full of Love-and Eſteem 
of themſelves: and it others endea- 
vour not a little to ſatisfie and ſooth 
theſe Inclinations, Society will prove 
but Herds of Malecontents, and 
hardly hold together; there is need 
therefore of mutual Kindneſs and 
Reſpect, which, being of themſelves 
inviſible, Men have, by Conſeat, eſta- 
bliſhed certain Duties to paſs as the 
Marks and Pledges of them. From 
whence it follows, that to be wanting 
in thoſe Duties, is to own a Diſpoſiti- 
on of Mind averſe to Eſteem or Aﬀe- 
Aion, Theſe external Actions then 
being ſettled Signs of good Will and 
Reſpect, as their contraries are of 
contrary Affections; We ought to 
pay theſe outward Performances, 


wherever the internal 1 
they 
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they ſtand for, are due; we injure 
thoſe whom we treat otherwiſe, and 
diſcover, by Omiſſions of this kind, a 
diſobliging Temper of Mind, and 
wayward Thoughts, which we ought 
not to have towards them, 


XCl. 


We have then ſufficient and juſt 
Ground to be very punctual in all 
manner of Civility towards others. 

x. To avoid being thought to con- 
temn or ſlight thoſe whom we treat 
otherwiſe, a Suſpicion which natu- 
rally attends all Neglects of that 
kind. 

2. To keep up humane Society, to 
the Preſervation whereof each one 
ought to contribute his Part; ſince 
every one derives from it great Ad- 
vantages. 

3. To avoid the tacit or open Com- 
plaints and Reproaches of thoſe to 
whom we have been guilty of ſuch O- 
miſſions, which are the Sources of thoſe 
| Diviſions that diſquiet our Lives, and 

diſturb that Chriſtian Peace which is 
the Subject we have in hand, it is dif- 

ficult, 


| 
| 
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ficult, etherwiſe than by great 
Care and Watchfulneſs in theſe 
Duties, to keep: Others, from 
breaking with us, and our ſelves 
from becoming the Objects of their 
Averſion and Hatred. 
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5 IS not enough, for the Pre- 
ſervation of Peace, to a- 
void giving Offence to o- 
thers; but we muſt alſo 
avoid taking Offence our ſelves, when 
they fail on their Side in any thing to- 


wards us; for it is impoſſible there 


ſhould be a good Underſtanding and 
Quiet at Heart, where we are fo 
touchy as to take Exceptions at every 
little Word or Action that does not 
juſt hit our Humour, or ſuit with our 
Opinion: And *tis hard ſo to ſtifle the 
Diſpleaſure, we have once conceived 
in our Minds, as not to let it break 
out in our: Actions. It will be very 
apt to make us ready, too ready to 


return the Provocation, and to take 
Oc- 
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Occaſion to be quit with thoſe who 
have offended us. Thus the Grudge 
Improves it ſelf into an open Breach, 
and things often come to Extremities. 


II. 


We muſt therefore endeavour to 
ſtop Diviſions in their firſt Riſe, and 
ſtifle all Quarrels in their Birth, 
Selt-love never fails to ſuggeſt to us, 
that the proper Remedy 1a this Caſe 
is, to correct others, to blame them 
tor uſing us ill, and force them to 
better Terms. This makes us ſo rea- 
dy to complain of the Proceedings of 
others, and ſo forward to lay open 
their Miſcarriages; flattering our 
ſelves with this Conceit, that our Com- 
plaints are of great Uſe, ſerving either 
to bring thoſe to Reaſon, who take. 
Warning, and mend what we diſlike 
in them zor elſe to puniſh them by the 
Vexation they create, and the Cenſure 
which, from all Hands, they draw 01 
thoſe who mend not. 


III. 
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III. 


But we, if whilſt we pretend to 
make others reaſonable, were but ſo 
our ſelves, we ſhould eaſily ſee, that 
the Courſe we take to eſtabliſh Peace, 
by reforming others, is extremely ri- 
diculous, as being impoſſible to be ſuc- 


' ceſsful. Let us complain of others as 
7 . 

much as we pleaſe, it ſeldom does any 
1 thing but anger and exaſperate them 
the more, without contributing the 
„ leaſt to their Amendment; we ſhall 
thereby only gain the Reputation of 
1 being captious, nice and proud; and 
hat is worſe, we ſhall not be much 
. | vrong'd in that Opinion, ſince It is 
r Jeertain, that thoſe Complaints pro- 


ceed not but from Touchineſs and 
Pride. Thoſe themſelves that give 
Ear to dur Complaints, allow our Rea- 
ſons, and believe we have heen ill uſed, 
Will not yet he over fatisfied with our 
ſo great Tenderneſs and venfibility. 
And Men being naturally inclined to 
jaſtifie themſclves, it thoſe we com- 
plain of, have but never ſo little Dex» 
terity, they will repreſent the Matter 
ſo, that we our ſelves ſhall be thought 

in 


Il, 
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in the Wrong. The ſame Waat of nie 
Juſtice and Equity, which made ou 
them commit the Fault we complain I to 
of, will keep them from acknowledg- I} ve! 
ing it, and every thing ſhall paſs with | M. 


them for true and right, which may I ne 


ſerve to juſtifie them to others. are 
0 Ac 

1 the 

ow 


But if thoſe we complain of are tha 
in Degree, Authority, or Credit, Per-. pe! 
ſons above us, the Complaints we to 
make of them will be. yet more uſeleſs me 


and more dangerous. All the Advan- 351 


tage we can propoſe to our ſelves in be 
complaining is, to give our ill Nature 
the idle, tranſient Satisfaction of ma- 
king them be blamed by thoſe to 
whom we tell our Story; but by thigh 1 
Means a Breach being made, and they Yer 


ſet againſt us, the ill Conſequences we we 
draw on our ſelves prove often ver con 
conſiderable and very laſting. our 
ano 
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Prudence then requires us to take i con 
quite contrary Courſe, and quit thy ſuc] 
Thoughts of correcting others. bo. 10t 
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night way is, to endeavonr to ſecure 


our Peace, by reforming our ſelves, and 


to eſtabliſh our Quiet upon the Go- 
vernment of our own Paſſions. The 
Minds and Tongues of others are 
neither of them at our Diſpoſe, nor 
are we accountable for any of their 


Actions, farther than as we have been 


the Occaſions of them. They are our 
own Thoughts, Words and Deeds, 
that we are to anſwer for ; our pro- 
per Buſineſs is, to look after our ſelves, 
to beſtow our Pains at Home, and 
mend our own Faults: If we do this 
as we ought, nothing from abroad will 


be able to trouble us. 


VI. 
In the Affairs of the World, we ne» 


ver make any ſuch Miſtake: There 
we always reaſon right, and fail not 


conſtantly to prefer a certain Good of 


our own, before an uncertain Good of 
another. If we did the like in the 
Concernments of our Salvation, we 
fhould quickly acknowledge. that to 


complaia was the wrong Way, and 


ſuch as Reaſon condemned; fo! by 


Th not complaining, we certaiuly beacfit 
ig 
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our ſelves; and by complaining, ds 
very uncertain whether we ſhall do 
any Good to others. Why do we 
then loſe the Benefit of our own pa- 
tience, under pretence of procuring h 
Others the Benefit of our Correction? -_ 
There ought at leaſt to be a very great - 
Probability of our ſucceeding ia it; to | ©” 
attempt it on any other Terms, and I I 
upon weak Hopes to forego the certain 15 
Good of an humble Quiet, Suffering » 
is directly contrary to all Senſe and = 


Reaſon. 


VII. 


As to Silence, one may in general 
take this for a Rule: That there 
ought to be a Reaſon to make one 
ſpeak, but to hold one's Peace there 
needs nothing at all, i. e. it is a ſuffici- 
ent Cauſe of Silence not to have any 
Inducement or Obligation to talk. 
This Maxim may yet more juſtly be 
applied to that Silence which keeps in 
our Complaints; we had need of Rea- 
ſons very clear, and very cogent, to 
make us complain; but to keep us 
from it, 'tis enough that we are not 


under an abſolute Neceſſity to do 
Ii. 
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VII. 
What Dehts do we forgive our Bro- 


ther, it we, by our Complaints, re- 


quire of bim all that he is capable to 
owe us? And if, for the leaſt Treſ- 
paſs he commits againſt us, we take 
all the Revenge we can, by expoſing 
him to the Cenſure of others? How 
can we, with any Confidence, ask 
Pardon of God for our Offences againſt 
him, if we forgive not any one Fault, 
which we can but think others com- 
mit againſt us? | 


IX. 


There can be nothing more adyan- 


tageous than to ſuppreſs our Com- 
plaints, and keep in our Reſentments: 


"Tis the propereſt Means to prevail 
with God to abate the Rigor of his 
Juſtice, and, as the Scripture ſays, not 
to enter into Judgment with us. Tis 
the readieſt way to ſtifle Differences 
in their Birth, which will give us no 


further Trouble, being thus ſtill-born. 


Tis Charity to our ſelyes; for by this 
Means we enjoy the Bleſſing of Pati- 


ente, 


—— 
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ence, avoid the Character of being 
touchy and captious, and ſcape the 


Trouble which we ſhall certainly feel 
when the Injuſtice and Artifice of o- 
thers ſhall turn the Guilt on us, and 


we ſhall be openly condemned for do. 


ing wrong, where we had Thought we 
had Right on our Side, Tis Charity 
alſo to others, in bearing with their 
Weakneſs, in ſparing them the little 
Confuſion which perhaps they have 
deſerved, and keeping them from 
thoſe Faults which they may be apt to 
run into, in juſtifying themſelves, 
and falling afreſh on thoſe whom they 
have already given Reaſon to com- 
plain of them. And to conclude, tis 
commonly the probableſt Means to 
gain them; the ſilent Proofs of our 
Patience being much more likely to 
quiet their Minds, and ſoften their 
Hearts, into Kindneſs towards us, 
than the Noiſe and Vexation of -our 


Complaints; for the beſt we can hope 


from our complaining 1s, only-that it 
ſhould make them change their out- 
ward Carriage, whilſt their inward 
Averſion, the Source of all that we 
complain of, remains ſtill, and is there- 
by increaſed, Y 
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X. 


The fitteſt Time to gain upon our 
ſelves this firm Reſolution is, when 
we have happened to break out into 
Complaints; for we can never have 
a better Opportunity to convince our 
ſelves how vain and inſignificant the 
Satisfaction is we ſought for that 
way: We may then ſeaſonably ſay to 
our ſelves, is it then for this Moment, 
this nothing of Pleaſure, that we have 
thrown away the incitimable Trea- 
ſure of Patience, and our Hopes of a 
Reward in Heaven? What Good 
have our Complaints doae us? we 
have endeavoured to expole others to 
the Cenſures of the World, which 
poſſibly we have drawn wholly on our 
ſelves; at leaſt, it is very certain, 
that the righteous Judge of all Men 
hath ſeen and condemned 1a us Malice, 
Impatience, and Diſeſteem of the Hap- 
pineſs of the other World. Whilſt we 
were ſilent, we had the Advantage over 
thoſe, of whom we complain ; but by 
our Complaints, we have lower'd our 
ſelves beneath them, having Reaſon to 
thiak that our — herein agaĩuſt 

| Al- 


» 
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Almighty God, is greater than all thoſe 
which Men can commit againſt us; 
ſo that we have done our ſelves much 
more harm than we can receive from 
all the little Injuries of Men. All the 
Hurt they can do us, reaches but to 
tome few inconſiderable things of 
this Life ; whereas the Miſchief we do 
our ſelves, by the Peeviſhneſs of our 
Complaints, may extend to the Loſs 
of eternal Happineſs, which depends 
upon every good Action; we have 
therefore infinitely much more Reaſon 
to fall upon our ſelves, rather than o- 
thers, and to turn our Complaints 
wholly that way. 


XI. 

Suppoſe we make a Reſolution ne- 
ver to complain more, what ſhall we 
loſe by it ? Juſt nothing at all; no, 
not in this World, When we can do ſo; 
whatever has paſſed, it will be no more 
talked of 'to our Diſadvantage. Our 
Moderation being once taken notice of, 
will allay the ill Humour, unedge the 
ſharp Tongues of others, and gain 
upon their Affections; and the worſt 
that can remain, will be only perhaps 

ſome 
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ſome little Incivilities, ſome undeſer- 
ved Tattle, which our Complaints 
will not be able to remedy. That ill- 
natured Satisfaction we take in com- 
municating to others our Grudges by 
way of Complaint, can it make us a- 
mends for the Loſs of that Treaſure 
of Peace, and Tranquillity, and other 
Advantages, which Humility and Pa- 
tience would yeild us, if practiſed 
in ſuch Occaſions ? 


XII. 


Theſe Conſiderations then are pro- 
per to ſtop our Forward neſs to com- 
plain, and to teach us how to govern 
our Tongues, but yet it is impoſſible 
we ſhould keep this Temper and Mo- 
deration in our outward Actions, it 
we give way to our Reſentments, and 
let them get footing within. The 
Complaints of the Mouth come from 
thoſe of the Heart; and 'tis hard to 
keep them in when the Mind is fill'd 
top full with them. They are al- 
ways ſtrugling to get out, and never 
fail to find ſome Crany or other. Be- 


ſides, the principal End of outward. 


Temper, being to procure us internal 
K 2 Peace 


— . — — 
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Peace and Quiet of Mind, it will be 
but of little Advantage to carry a 
ſmooth and calm Outſide, when we are 4 
all Tempeſt and Uproar withinz we | 
muſt endeavour therefore to ſilence 
thoſe ſecret Complaints, which the 
Mind makes to it ſelf, as well as thoſe | 
it ſpeaks out to others: The way to do | 
this is, to take our Affections off from | 
thoſe things which give Riſe to them; 
for we never make any Complaints | 
in matters that are perfectly indiffe- 

2 vent to us. | | 


7 | Sib; 70 


707 SQ. | 

The Occaſions of Complaint are in- 
. finite, ſince they comprehend all the 
1 Objects of our Love, and all things 

wherein we can receive either Da- 

mage cr Offence from others; but 

yet they may be reduced to certain 
general Heads, viz. Contempt, unjuſt 
[ Cenſures, Railing, Averſion, Incivili- 
i ty, Neglect, Reſerve, Diſtruſt, Ingra- 
” . titude, and ill Humour; we natorally 
6 hate all theſe, becauſe we love their 
, contraries, viz. Eſteem, Affection, Ci- 
vility, Application, Openneſs, Confi- 
| dence, Gratitude, and good ang”: 6 
i | 1 
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The way therefore to fortifie out 
ſelves againſt thoſe Impreſſions, 
which the Qualities we diſlike may 
make upon ns, is, to take off our Af- 
tections from their Oppoſites, which 
we are ſo much inclined totlove. No- 
thing but the Grace of God can do 
this; but ſince Grace works upon us 
as Men, and makes uſe of Means, it 
may not be amiſs to furniſh our Minds 
with Conſiderations that may ſhew us 
the Vanity of thoſe beloved Objects, 
we ſo much ſet our Hearts upon; 
which is the Deſign of the following 
Reflections. | | 


XIV. 


There is nothing diſcovers how 
much Man ts given up to Error, Vani- 


ty, and [njuſtice, more than the great 


Satisfaction and Delight that touches 
him ſenſibly at Heart, when he finds 
others have a good Opinion of him; 
for on the one ſide, how blind ſoe ver 


we are, we want not Light to per- 


ceive, that this Paſſion is Lain, ridicu- 
lous, and unreaſonable ; and yet on 
the other ſide, how vain, how ridicu- 
lous ſoever it is, and how much foever 
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we are convinced of it, we are unable 
to maſter it ; we feel] it ſtill warm ar 
the Bottom of our Hearts, it keeps 
Poſſeſſion there, and we know not 


how to diſlodge it; nevertheleſs it is 


not amiſs to conſult often with Rea- 
ſon, and hear what that ſays in the 
Caſe, which, though it ſhould nor 
work a perfect Cure, and wholly pull 
up by the Roots this untoward Incli- 
nation, yet it may, by making us a- 


mamed and ont of Countenance, keep 


it under, and leſſen the Effects of it. 


XV. 


There are but few who are ſo groſly 
vain, as to be delighted with Com- 
mendations notorioufly falſe; and a 
little Senſe is ſufficient to keep us from 
being pleaſed that others wholly mi- 
ſtake our Character. *Tis a Folly, for 
Example, that few People can be 
gnilty of, to deſire to be thought learn- 


ed in a Tongue whereof they know. 


not a Word: Or, to affect to paſs for 
Maſters in the Mathe maticks, not ha- 
ving the leaſt Skill at all in that Sci- 
ence. Twould be hard certainly to 
be guilty of ſo ſottiſn a Voongs 

| With- 
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without Shame and Confuſion for it 
within. And yet we ſhall find that 
we all of us come little ſhort of the 
ſame degree of Vanity and Hypocri- 
fie, if we conſider how little Title 
we generally have to that Eſteem, up- 
on which we value our ſelves, and 
which, with Satisfaction, we receive 
from others. 


XVI. 


To paint ĩt outa little to you ; What 
would one ſay of a Man, who, being 
horribly ſcabby and full of Ulcers, 
from Head to Foot, or covered all 
over with Leproſie, except ſome few 
Patches of his Face or Hands, which, 
however fair outwardly, he was yet 
in doubt whether it were any farther 
than Skin deep, and whether even 
theſe too were not all Infection and 
Rottenneſs underneath, ſhould, hi- 
ding the reſt, expoſe theſe Parts to 
View, and delight. himſelf in the 
Commendations of their Beauty? 
Would not this Exceſs of Vanity be 
thonght to 1 Madneſs? And 
yet this is but an imperfect Draught 
of our Vanity, and repreſents not all 
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its Deformity; we are full of Sins 
and Tranſgreſſions, and Corruption 


overſpreads the whole Man. The 


Good that is in us is very inconſide- 
rable, and that little that is, Self- 
love, by too much reflecting on it, and 


covervaluing of it, makes a Shift com- 
monly to ſpoil; yet nevertheleſs if it 


happen, that Men, overlooking our 


Faults, caſt their Eyes with Eſteem 


on that little Good appears in us, 
which perhaps is nothing but Shew, 


and, at Bottom, perfect Corruption; 


this Opinion, how falſe and ill-ground— 
ed ſoever, fails not yet to ſwell us 
with Pride and Satisfaction. 


XVII. 


I fay, this Repreſentation of our 
Vanity comes ſhort of the Truth, and 
ſets it not out in its full Deformity 3 


for he that having the reſt of his Bo- 


dy ſtuck full of Ulcers and putrid 
Sores, ſhould pleaſe himſelf, that one 
of his Fingers was commended and 


taken notice of for being handſome, 


would certainly be ridiculouſly vain ; 
yet however, he would not he perfect- 


ly blind nor ignorant of his Condition; 


but 
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but our Vanity is much more abſurd 
and extravagant, being accompanied 
with Blindneſs and Ignorance. In hi- 
ding our Faults from others, we en- 
deavour to put them out of our own 
Sight, and in that we are pretty ſuc- 
ceſsful; when others look on us, we 
would have them direct their Eyes 
only on that Part which is clear from 
Scabs and Ulcers, and we our ſelves 
take Care to view our ſelves only on 
that Side, and to ſee nothing elſe. 


XVIII. 


What then is this Eſteem that ſo 
elevates us? *Tis nothing but an O- 
pinion, raiſed upon the Conſideration 
of ſome ſmall Part of our ſelves, and 
an Ignorance of all the reſt: And the 


Satisfaction we take therein, what is 


it but a Survey of our ſelves taken 


blindfold, full of Overſights and Mi- 
ſtakes, wherein we make an Eſtimate 
of our ſelves, only by ſome one Par- 
ticular zand fixing our Eyes on ſome 
ſmall untainted Spot, overlook all 
- thoſe Botches and Sores that cover 


us every where elſe? 
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And, I beſeech you, what is there 
ſo deſireable, ſo worthy our Concern 
in the good Opinion of others ; let 
us ask our ſelves what it is we are ſo 
taken with, or rather, let us conſult 
our own Experience, that will in- 
form us concerning Eſteem, that there 
is nothing ia the World more vain, 
nothing more fickle; Men blow hot 
and cold in -a Breath, and their 
Thovghts are more changeable than 
the Wind. He that magnified us in 
ſome particular Occaſions, will be as 
ready to leſſen us in another. And 
Eſteein it ſelf is often the Occaſion of 
it, which is apter to procure us ill 
Will than Affection: And though per- 
haps it may draw from Men ſome dry, 
empty Commendations, yet even theſe 


our Admirers will prefer before us 


any the moſt deſpicable Creature that 
doth but ſuit better with their Inte- 
reſts. The Commendations they 
cannot refuſe us, they take Care to 


darken and ſully with ſpightful Re- 
flections on our Faults: They will 
commend in us what is leaſt commen- 


dable, 
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3 
dable, that they may condemn what 
is moſt ſo; and in earneſt, now muſt. 
he not be one of a very low Mind, and 
exceeding mean Spirit, who can pride 
himſelf in a thing ſo pitiful, ſo con- 
temptible ? 


XX. 


But let us ſuppoſe this Eſteem as 
well grounded and as ſincere as we 
our ſelves can fanſie, or our Vanity 
can wiſn. Let us heighten it by the 
Credit and Ability of the Perſons that 
value us, or whatever elſe may ſerve 
to flatter our Inclinations. And after 
all, what ſhall we find of amiable or 
fubſtantial in it? *Tis a Conſidera- 
tion that theſe Perſons have for us, 


upon a Suppoſition, that there is ſome. 


worth in us. A bare Conſideration, 
that neither puts any new worth into 
us, nor tacreaſes the old; but leaving 
us juſt as it found us, we are not one 
jor the better for it. Beſides, this 
Conſideration is not in being, but 
when weareaQually tn their Thoughts, 


which is but ſeldom, poſſibly they 


think on us once or twice a Year, and 


when they do chance to call us to mind, 
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'tis but with a tranſient ſhort Refle- 
ction, all the reſt of the Time we lie 
forgotten. 


XXI. 


Eſteem is a Good ſo uncertain, ſo 
fleeting, that there are a Thouſand 


flight Accidents able to make us loſe 


it, without the leaſt Fault of ours. A 
falſe Report, a Miſchance, an ill Hu- 
mour puts an End to it, or turns it to 
our Diſadvantage ; for when Eſteem 
Joins it felf to Averſion, it ſerves on- 
ly to open the Eyes, to ſpy out the 
Faults, and the Heart to receive fa- 
vourably whatever may diſparage 
thoſe whom one hates and eſteems to- 
gether; for then we hate even the 
Bſteem it ſelf, it fits uneaſie upon us, 
and we would gladly get rid of it. 


XXII. 


If we ſee not thoſe Thoughts of 
Eſteem, that are in the Breaſts of 
others, *tis the ſame to us as if they 
were not; and if we do, the Sight in- 
dangers that little Virtue we have: 
What a Purchaſe then have we in that, 

855 which 
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which does us no Good when we ſee 


it not, and Harm when we do; and 
is at once both vain and uſeleſs, un- 
certain and dangerous? ; 


XXIII. 


If we did not ſet our Hearts on the 
Eſteem and Commendations of Men, 
we ſhould be but little troubled when 
they talk'd againſt us; ſince all that 
ſuch Diſcourſes could do, would be 
only to take from us a thing that we 
valued not; but ſince there are of 
thoſe who think, that though they 
ought not to covet Eſteem, yet they 
have Reaſon to take it amiſs, when 
they find themſelves contemned or 
diſparaged, we may do well to exa- 
mine theſe things that are ſo offenſive 
to us, and conſider what there is of 
real in them. | 


XXIV. 


To convince us how much our own 
Tenderneſs is blameable in this Caſe, 
and that all the Diſquiet it raiſes in 
our Minds is contrary to Reafon, and 
not ſo much the Effect of thoſe Objects 


thegi- 
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themſelves, as the Products of our own + 
corrupt Hearts, we are hut to conſi- 


der that theſe Cenſures, theſe Diſ- 
courſes, which ſo mortally provoke 
us, are of Three ſorts: They are 
either wholly true, or wholly falſe, or 
partly true, partly falſe; but in nei- 
ther of theſe Caſes is it juſt for us to 
be offended, if the diſadvantageous 
Cenſures of others be true; is it not 
a monſtrous thing not to be troubled 
that our Miſcarriages are known to 
God, and to be out of all Patience that 
they ſhould come to the Knowledge 
of Men? Or can there be a clearer 
Inſtance, that we eſteem God leſs than 

we do Men? Is it not the higheſt In- 
juſtice to acknowledge that our Sins 
deſerve eternal Puniſhment, and yet 
not to ſubmit with Toy to fo light an 
one as is that little Confuſion which 
they draw on us before Men. The 
Knowledge Men get of our Miſeries 
or Miſcarriages increaſes them not, 
but may ſerve to abate them, if we 
humbly ſubmit to it., Is it not then 
an inconceivable Folly, to have no 
Senſe of that real Harm we do our 
ſelves, and to be ſo peeviſhly ſenſible 
of the Cenſures of others, which = 
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do us nothing but good? This kind 
of Touchineſs, what is it but a Proof 
of our perfect Blindneſs? And when 
we are guilty of it, we ought to reflect 
on our ſelves, and conſider that we 
are loaden with a great many other 
Evils beſides theſe which at preſent 
take up our Thoughts, of which Men 
know but a very little. | 


Fl 


XXV. 


But if theſe Cenſures and Diſcourſes 
of us are falſe and ill grounded, the 
Offence we take at them is not the leſs 
unrea ſonable or unjuſt; for why 
ſhould not the Judgment that God 

aſſes on us, and wherein he clears us, 
e ſufficient to make us ſlight the O- 
Plaion of Men, who think hardly of 
us; ſince the Approbation of Men, 
whom we efteem, ſerves commonly 
well enough to comfort and ſupport 
us under thoſe diſadvantageons Opi- 
nions which Perſons of lefs Conſide- 
ration have entertained of us? And 
when Reaſon. makes it ſo plain, that 
theſe Diſcourſes cannot hurt us, that 
they do not of themſelves the leaſt 
Harm to our Souls or Bodies, and oO 
they 
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they may prove very uſeful to us, why 
has it ſo little Influence upon our 
Minds, why has it not the Power to 
fortifie our Hearts againſt a Paſſion ſo 
vain, ſo unreaſonable ? _ . 


„ 


We are not a Jot angry FA ano- 
ther imagins we have a Fever, which 
we know we have not; and why then 
are we vexed at thoſe who charge us 
with Faults we: were never touch'd 
with, and accuſe us of Miſcarriages we 
were never guilty of? Since their 
Opinion is leſs able to run us into thoſe 
Faults, or make us guilty of theſe Miſ- 
- carriages, than their thinking we have 


a Fever can actually make us ſick of 
that Diſeaſe. dns 
XXVII. 

*Twill be anſwered perhaps, that 
to be ſick of a Fever, carries no Diſ- 
credit with it, nor leſſens one a Jot in 
the Opinion of the World, Hence it 
comes, that Mens concluding us ſick 
of a Fever, diſturbs us not ; but they 
who fix on us any ſpiritual Diſtem- 
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per, add to that Imputation Diſeſteem 
roo, and are apt to produce the ſame 
Thoughts in others. To ſay Truth, 
this is the Bottom of the matter, this 
is that that troubles us; but withal, 
it ſerves only to diſcover our Injuſt ice; 
but we, if we would but do our ſelves 
Right, muſt acknowledge that thoſe 
who lay toour Charge Faults which we 
have not, paſs by a great many that 
really we have ;ſo that in Effect, by 
thoſe Cenſures, how falſe ſoever, that 
we ſo much complain of, we are per- 
fectly Gainers. And they would be 
exceedingly more to our Diſadvan- 
tage if they were wholly conformable 
to Truth, and they who beſtow them 
on us were throughly acquainted with 
the Reality of our Condition. If then 
they uſe ns hardly and with a little 
Injuſtice, they make us more than a- 
mends by a Thouſand ways, wherein 
they are favourable to us, and we 
ſhould be very forry to have them 
treat us with exact Juſtice: But we 
are ſo unjuſt, fo unreaſonable, that we 
deſire to make Advantage of the Ig- 
norance of others; we cannot endure 
they ſhould take from us any thing 
that we do, but fanke we have, and 

we 
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we would fain keep up in their 
Thoughts the Reputation of ſeveral 
good Qualities which really we have 
not; we compli that they imagin 
they diſcover Defects in us which, in 
Truth, are not there; but it goes for 
nothing with us, that they overlook 
an infinite Number of Fanlts, which 
really we have; as if Good and Evil 
— wholly in the Opinion of 

en. | 


XXVIII. 


If then we have no Reaſon to com- 
plain of the Cenſures we lie under, 
when they are true, nor when they 
are falſe neither, it follows, that we 
can have no Reaſon to be offended at 
them when they are partly true, part- 
ly falſe; and yet we, by the moſt un- 
juſt and partial Diviſion imagina- 
ble, are provok'd by the Falſhond in 
them, but never humble our {elves for 
that Part which is true ; aad inſtead 
of paſſing by, as we ought, what 1s 
falſe in them, out of Conſideration of 
what is true, we quite contrary foo- 
+ liſhly refle ing only on this, that there 
is a Mixture of ſome Falſhood and la- 


juſtice 


jaſ 
the 
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juſtice, ſtifle all thoſe Thoughts which 
the true and ſubſtantial Part ought to 
produce in us. 


XXIX. 


do not expect that theſe Conſide- 
rations ſhould be able to reform our 
unjuſt Proceedings, but perhaps they 
may ſuffice to convince us of them, 
and *tis ſomething to lie under ſuch a 
Conviction; for in all thofe tacit Com- 
platnts we make of others, in all that 
Cenſure and Vexation which their 
Cenſures of us fills us with, there is 
a perfect Forgetfulneſs of our own 
true Eſtate. And we mind not thoſe 
real Miſeries we lie under, it being 
impoſſible that thoſe who were ſenſi- 
ble of the ir own miſerable Condition, 
and had Thoughts conformable to tt, 
ſhould concern themſelves for the 
Report or Opinion of Men. A Man 
overlaid with Debts, ſinking under 
Law-Suits, loaden with Poverty, mat- 
ters not much what others talk of 
him; under the Preſſure and Weight 
of his own real Calamities, he has lit- 
tle Conſideration for thoſe imaginary 
Evils. The right way to cure _ 
gs en- 
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Tenderneſs which makes us ſo ſenſi. 
ble of what is ſaid of us, is to fix our 
Thoughts intentively on our own ſpi- 


ritual Evils, our Weakneſs and Pover- 
ty, the Danger that threatens us, and 
the Judgment God paſſes on us, 
which ſhall determin of our Conditi- 
on when.we come to die: If ſuch Con- 
ſiderations dwelt upon our Spirits as 
they ought, and kept up there a lively 
Senſe of theſe our great Concerns, the 
Thoughts of what People talk of us 


Would not eaſily get Admittance, or 


at leaſt not wholly take up our Minds, 
nor fill them, as they often do, with 
Indignation and Bitterneſs. 


XXX. 


To this Purpoſe it is convenient 
to compare the Thoughts of Men and 
of God together, and to weigh their 
Difference. The Opinions of Men 


are often falſe, unjuſt, uncertain, raſh, 


and never fail to be wavering, uſeleſs, 
and of no Effect; whether they favour 
or condemn us, they alter us not from 


what we are, nor really add one jot to]; 


our Happineſs or Miſery ; but *tis on 
the judgment that God paſſes on us, 
that depends all our Good or III: His 

Judg- 
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judgment is always righteous, always 


true, always certain; it is unalterable, 
aad the Conſequences of it reach to 


Eternity. Is it not then the greateſt 
Folly imaginable, ſo wholly to regard 
the Judgment of Men, which is of ſo 
little Moment, and in the mean time 
not to mind what God thinks of us, 
wherein our whole is concerned? 


xxXXI. 


Men often diſguiſe to themſelves 
the ſecret Diſpleaſure they take at the 


diſad vantageous Cenſures of others, 


perſuading themſelves that they take 


Offence only at the lajuſtice of them, 


and that they are troubled only be- 
cauſe others are in the Wrong ; but 
if this were ſo, the unjuſt Cenſures 
that others ſuffer under, would move 


us equally with thoſe that fall on our 


ſelves ; for there alfo is the ſame Vio- 
lation of Juſtice, and thoſe that have 
an Hand in them, are no leſs in the 
Wrong than in our Caſe; but this 
happening not, It proves plainly that 
it is Self-Love makes all this ſtir. It 
is not the Injuſtice it ſelf that we are 
troubled at, but only becauſe it lights 
on us. Let it be but turned on ſome 

3 | other, 
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other, and our Mind preſently changes, 
and we content our ſelves to diſap- 
rove what is amiſs in ſuch Cenſures, 


without Concern and without Paſſion. 


XXXII. 
Nevertheleſs, did we but reaſon 


right about it, we ſhould find that 


theſe hard Cenſures do not properly 
concern us, and that it is Chance, and 


not Deſign, that makes us the Marks 
theſe Cenſures let fly at. It cannot 
be but that they are moved to it by 
ſome Appearances, which have come 
in their way. And tho' thoſe Ap- 
pearances were too ſlight whereon to 
raiſe ſuch Suſpicions, (for we ſuppoſe 
them falſe) yet 'tis certain, the Per- 
ſons we complain of, had their Minds 
diſpoſed to ground them on ſuch Ap- 
pearances; ſo that they are produced 
only by the accidental Conjunction of 
thoſe Appearances with that Diſpoſi- 
tion. And altho' it happen'd, that 
we furniſhed them with thoſe Ap- 
pearances, yet it was not becauſe they 
came from us, but becauſe they met 


with ſuch a Diſpoſition in them, that 
they produced that Effect, which 


would have been the ſame, had they 
come 
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come from any other; ſo that we are 
not to think that they deſign us par- 
| I ticularly ; but that theſe People were 

prepared to judge ſeverely of any one, 

who ſhould furniſh them with ſuch or 

ſuch Appearances, and it happened by 
n chance that we were the Perſons that 
t did ſo. They choſe us not out as the 
y object on whom to vent their cenſo- 
d I rions Humour, *twas only our ill Luck 
sto ſtand in its way, it was not levelled 
ot directly at us; but as a Stone, thrown 
»y up at random in the Air, which falls 
ne upon a Man's Head, not hecauſe it 
p- choſe him for a Mark, or purpoſely 
to meant Miſchief to ſuch a Perſon ; but 
yſe Nonly becauſe he ſtood in the Place 
er- {where the Tendency of its own natu- 
ads ral Motion carried it. 


ced XXXIII. 


of No Body reſents it as a particular 
provocation, if he be robb'd of his 
Money by High-way-Men, that lay at 
atch an the Road for all Paſſengers : 
This we take not for an Affront or 
Widignity z; becauſe we are ſatisfied 
hat they did not lie in wait purpoſely for 
ich us; but meant to get what they could 
hey f all indifferently that fell into their 

Hands. 
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Hands. The Cenſorious as well as 
Higb-way-Man ſets on all that come 
in his way, without Choice, without 
Diſt inction. This raſh Humour lays 
hold on any ſlight Appearance, and 
flies out upon every little Suſpicion; 


when therefore, having furniſhed it 


with Appearances, we find it medling 
with us, there is no more Reaſon we 
ſhould be moved or put out of Humonr 
at it, than there is that we ſhould 
have a Pique at Robbers, who, ha- 
ving a Deſign to rifle all the World, 
made bold with us, becauſe we came 


in their Way. 


XXXIV. 


Beſides, they muſt be ridiculouſly 
overweening, who will take pet at 
every cenſorious Diſcourſe that paſſes 
of them; 'tis the common Lot of 
Mankind, and he muſt be very 1gn0- 
rant of the World, who thinks he can 
ſcape them. Princes in this Point 


are not privileged ; Men rail at them 


in their Ante-Chambres, and their 
very Servants fit in judgment on them. 
Nothing ſo ordinary as to talk liberal- 
ly of the Faults of our Friends, and 


to think it becomes us to be free N 
| the 
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the Cenſure of them. There are Oc- 
caſions wherein it may be done in- 
nocently. However it be, this is moſt 
certain, the World is in Poſſeſſion of 
this Liberty of talking, and Cuſtom 
authorizes every one to arraigu the 
Abſent; we may therefore make ac- 
count, that we are not the only Per- 
ſons excepted out of this general Law, 
and that there are People who dif 
courſe freely of us, and charge us with 
Faults, whether we are really guilty of 
them or no. He muſt needs be ridicu- 
louſly vain, who would perſuade himſelf 
that he alone, of all the World, was 
excuſed, So that if ſuch Diſcourſes 
can diſquiet us, we malt reſolve never 
to be at reſt ; for there is not a Mo- 
ment wherein we ought not to con- 
clude for certain, that others either 
do, or at leaſt have talked of us very 
little to our liking ; but ſince to be in 
a continual Vexation would be too 
troubleſome, we think fit to favour 
our ſelves without any Reaſon, and 
are content theſe Cenſures ſhould put 
us into a Fit of Choler, and ill Hu- 
mour, only then when they are actual- 
ly told us, and the Per ſons diſcovered 
who uſed this Liberty with us; where- 
T L as 
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as the Information that is given us, 

adds little. or nothing to the matter, 

And we have Reaſon, before we hear 

any thing of it, to be as fully perſua- 

ded that our Faults: have. been rip'd IF | 
up, and that ſome Body or other hath It 
held Diſcourſes of us, ſuch as our 17 
Self-love could not away with, as if I 
we had already Notice of it. That Jo 
little degree of Certainty, which a Þ I: 
Talebearer brings us, ſhould that Ine 
have ſo great Power on us, to change in 
our Humovr ſo much from what it th 
was before ? If therefore this Reſent- th 
ment be reaſonable, we ought al- I be 
ways to be in Paſſion : Or rather, be- be 
cauſe it is unreaſonable, we ought ne- | the 
ver to be moved at all; but to enjoy a ſou: 
perfect Quiet of Mind, as we do, when Iten 
we cannot but know that there are tha 
thoſe in the World who ſpeak III of Jof. 
us. And to be ſhaken and diſcompo- Floye 
v0 fed, when we are told only what we Nea 
1 knew before, is arrant ridiculous, Affe 
1 childiſnneſs; ſo that on which Side ſo- 
8 ever we look on this Senſibility, 


N which we ſhew in ſuch Occaſions, we 
4 Mall find it directly oppoſite to juſtice 
and Reaſon. | 
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XXXV. 


When we deſire the good Will of 
Men, and are troubled at their Ha- 
tred, becauſe of the Influence thoſe 
Affections may have on our temporal 
Concerns; this is not properly Vanity 
or Rancour, but *tis Hope, Fear, or 
Intereſt ; and fo conſidered, they are 
not the Buſineſs we have at preſent 
in hand; but we are here conſidering 
the Emotions raiſed in our Minds, by 
the Love or Hatred it ſelf, which Men 
bear towards us. Theſe of themſelves 
being but too apt to cauſe Diſorders 
there; for as the Eſteem we have for 
our ſelves, is join'd with an entire 
tender Affection, we are not content 
that others ſhould bearly think well 
of us; we deſire alſo that they ſhould 
love us, and their Eſteem doth by no 
Means ſatisfie us, if it ſtop ſhort of 
Affection. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that nothing doth more vex, nothing 
palls us more to the quick, than the 
Marks of Averſion which any one 
news us. Theſe Thoughts, though 
hey naturally riſe in us, are never- 
acleſs unjuſt, and it is our Duty to 

f L 2 OP- 
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oppoſe and ſubdue them. And the 
ſame Conſiderations we have made 
. uſe of, to take off our Affections from 
the Eſteem of Men, will ſerve alſo to 
this Purpoſe. 


XXXVI. 


Tis an unreaſonable thing to de. 
mand of Men their Affection; ſince 
we are not at all amiable. And it is 
unjuſt to expect they ſnould love us 
for the Ill we have in us, or the Good 
we have not. This can ſpring from 
nothing but Blindneſs, and a wilful Ig 
norance of our own ImperfeQtions. / 
Woman covered with Sores and Ul 
cers, would think it enough that Met 
did not abhor her Sight, and abandor 
'M her Company; and would not cer 
1 . tainly be ſo ridiculous as to take i 
1 amiſs, that ſne was not eſteem'd beau 170 
1 tiful and lovely. We ſhould think a 
otherwiſe of our ſelves, did we þ 
well conſider the Condition we are ii 
5 which we ſhould eaſily perceive, di 
1 we not blindfold our own Eyes. 
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XXXVII. 


He who knows that he deſerves all 
the Creatures ſhould riſe up againſt 
him, has he Reaſon to expect they 
ſhould fall in Love with him? So that 
inſtead of claiming the good Will of 
Men as our due, and looking oa their 
Averſion as an Injury done us, we 
ought, on the contrary, to look on 
their Averſion as that which of right 
belongs to us, and their Affection as a 
Favour we deſerve not. | 


XXXVIII. 


But if, generally ſpeaking, it be un- 
juſt to think we deſerve the Love of 
others, it is much more ſo to go about 
to compel Mens Affections, and to 
quarrel with thoſe who love us not. 
Nothing ſo free as Leve, nothing ſo a- 


x verſe to Compuliion ; Reproaches and 


Complaints never prevail on it. It is 
perhaps our own” Fault that we are 
not beloved; or perhaps, 'tis the ill 
Nature of others; but be it as it will, 
this is certain, Mens Hearts are not to 
be taken by Storm, and we go the 
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222 Diſcourſe III. 
wrong way to gain them, when we 
would force our ſelves into their Affe- 


ction. 


XXXIX. 


Averſion ſprings from that contra- 
riety which one finds hetween his 


own Diſpoſition and that which he 


obſerves in another. And this con- 
trariety no ſooner appears in any one, 
but the Antipathy begins to work; 

whenever therefore it happens that 
we either really have thoſe Qualities 
which diſguſt and give, Averſion to 
others, or elſe turn that Side towards 
them which gives them Occaſion to 
fanſie ſuch Qualities in us ; we are 
not at. all to wonder that we find the 
natural Effect of their Diſpoſition, 
which would have done the ſame to 
any other that it doth to.us. So that 
it 1s not us properly that they hate, 
but any Man in general, who hath ſuch 


kind of e as 17. * Offence. 
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' Men hate i in general the Selfiſh and 


Covetous, the Proud and Preſumptu- 
ous; 
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ous; and we in particular being 
thought to be ſuch, 'tis no Wonder it 
this Hatred faſten on us. What is it 
then in ſuch a Caſe that we take amiſs? 
Is it that Averſion which Men have 
generally to thoſe Qualities? that in 
ſome Reſpects is juſt and allowable; 

for he that hath thoſe Faults, deſerves 
little to be beloved. Is it the Opini- 
on-that we are guilty of them? But 
that is grounded upon ſome Appear- 
ances, which howloever flight in 
themſelves, were yet ſufficieat to 
work upon the Minds of thoſe who 
obſerved them; we may then com- 
plain of their Weakneſs, but have no 
Reaſon to accuſe them of Injuſt ice. 


A 


When Men love us, it is not pro- 
perly us, but for the moſt part ſome- 
thing elſe that they love. They fan- 


ſie us other than we are, and ſo fall 


in Love with us; and painting us in 
their Imaginations with good Quali- 
ties, which we have not, and without 
the ill ones that we have, place their 
Affection on a thing very different 
from us. In their Hatred they do juſt 
n L. 4 the 
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224 Diſcourſe III. 

the ſame, the Good that is in us they 
ſee not, and there comes in view no- 
thing but what is ill; but in truth, we 
are neither one nor t' other; we are 
not the Per ſon either wholly without 
Faults, or utterly void of all good 
Qualities. *Tis not us then, 'tis an 
Idea, a Phantome of their own making, 
which they follow or fly from. And 
we are much in the Wrong, when we 
are concerned either for their Love or 
their Hatred. 


XLII. 


But ſuppoſe they miſtake us not, 
and that their Love and Hatred be 
in truth aimed at us, in our own 


Shapes, juſt ſuch as really we are, 


what Good or Harm can they do us? 
They are but the tranſient painting of 
a Cloud, the bright or dark Side of a 
Vapour, that the leaſt Breath difli- 
pates, and that of it ſelf vaniſhes, 
Men have not Steadineſs enough to 


Nick long to any thing. And if their 


Affections ſhould, by Miracle, prove 
conſtant, they are not able to make 
vs happy or miſerable; they are 


things wholly ſeparate from us, and 
have 
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have not the leaſt Influence upon our 
Condition, at leaſt if our Minds keep - 
off, and cloſe not with them, and 
place them not by a wrong Appre- 
henſion amongſt our Good or Evil. 
Let all the Creatures join their whole 
Stock of Affection, let them beſtow it 
on us with all the Warmth, all the 
Tenderneſs imaginable. All this can- 
not add the leaſt degree of Happineſs 
either to our Souls or Bodies; if our 
Minds are taken up with it, Vanity 
will follow, and they will grow the 
worſe for it. On the other Side, let 
all Mankind unite thir Hatred a- 
gainſt us, they cannot thereby deprive 
us of the leaſt real Good, 1. e. the 
Good of our Souls. The Love and 
Hatred of the Creatures being then 
ſo little able to help or hurt us, this 
Conſideration alone is enough to ren- 
der them very indifferent to us. 


XLIII. 


How free would he live, who valued 
not the Love or Hatred of Men; but 
neither deſiring the one, nor fearing | 
the other, did yet, upon another 
Principle, all thoſe things which might . 
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 deſerye their Affection? who did 
them all the Service he could without 
Expectation of a Return, no, not ſo 
muchas that of their Good-Will; and 
acquitted himſelf as he ought towards | 


them in all Parts of his Duty, with- 
out regarding their Diſpoſition and 
Carriage towards him ; who does Men 


all the Good he can, for God's ſake : z 
keeps his Eye fixed on that Motive, 
and in his Proceedings with others, go- 


verns himſelf ſteadily by that unerring 


and unchangeable Rule, the Will of 


His Maker, and the Obedience he owes 


him ; not taking up with theſe infipid, 
empty Conſiderations of the Crea- 


tures, which cannot but render his 
Performances leſs acceptable to his 
Creator, Who could forbear to love 


ſuch a Man as this? and how could 


any one hate him? By this Means he 
would ſhun the Hatred of Men, with- 
dut fearing it; and certainly gain their 
Affection, without making it his Bu- 
fineſs; whereas on the contrary, 


thoſe, whoſe great Aim is to be belo- 


ved, being impatient. of any Neglect, 
very fuſpicious and fenſible of the 


teaſt Coldneſs, do by their Touchi- 
nes, and captiaus Humour, vſualty | 


draw 
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draw on themſelves that Averna 
which, with ſo much Concern, they 


ſtrive to avoid. 
XIV. 
But to be vexed that others treat 


us with Iadifferency, is yet more un- 
reaſonable; for were it in our Power 
to put into Men what Thoughts of us 
we pleaſed, this of all others is the 
Diſpoſition which the Conſideration. 


of our own Intereſt would make us 


chuſe. Their, Love carries. Danger 
with it, is apt to ſteal away our 


Hearts, and flatter them to their 


Ruin: Their Hatred provokes us, and 


endangers our Charity; but their In- 


differency is a mean between both, ve- 
ry ſuitable to our Condition, to our 
Weakneſs, and leaves us at Liberty 
to apply our ſelves wholly to Almigh- 
ty God, without turning aſide to the 
Creatures. 5 | 


XLV. 


The Love of others is a Force that 


capi vates us, is a Snare tÞat intan- 


Sles us, not only becavſe our own 
na- 
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natural Inclinations gives us up to it; 
but alſo becauſe that Love it ſelf lays 


on us an Obligation to certain Duties 


of diſhcu]t Performance. Love opens 
their Hearts to us, which is an Advyan- 
tage we ought to make uſe of, for 
their ſpiritual Good ; a thing not ea- 
fie to be done. Tis true, 'tis a great 
Happineſs when it lights into Hands 
that know how to manage it well; 
but yet ſuch an one, as we ought not 
to wiſh for, as carrying too great Dan- 
ger with it. The Kindnefs of others 

is a thing we commonly reſt our ſelves 
upon, we are ſatisfied with, we are 
atraid to loſe, and far from making 
uſe of the Affection of thoſe that 


love us, to bring them nearer to God; 


we are often ſoftened by it, and made 
pliant to their Paſſions. 


XLVI. 


But why is ſuch a one cold to me, 
when J am not ſo to him? Why is 
he ſo negligent in my Concerns, when 
I am fo very careful of his? This 
is the Language of Self- Love, theſe 
the Complaints of weak Minds; but 
ſuch as are very unjuſt, as is _ to 
8 eW. 
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ſhew. If in loving Men, we have had 
no other aim but to get an Intereſt in 
them, and to make them apply to us, 
we well deſerve to miſs that vain Re- 
ward. But if in our Application to 
others, we have proceeded with a 
better Deſign, and have loved Men in 
Obedience to God ; does not this car- 
ry its own Reward with it? and is it 
not unjuſt to demand another? 'Tis 
true, their Neglect and Indifferengy to- 
wards us may be a Fault in them; but 
a Fault which reſpects God, and not 
us. It hurts not ns, but them; and 
gives us Reaſon perhaps to blame 
them, but none to complain of them. 
So that all the Diſpleaſure that ariſes 
from hence, terminating wholly in 
our ſelves, cannot but be vain and 
unjuſt, 


XLVII. 


Nothing ſnews more the Decay and 
utter Extinction of Faith in Chriſtians, 
than the Diſpleaſure they take up a- 
gainſt thoſe who fail in any Part of 
that Acknowledgment they ought to 
make them, there being nothing more 
directly oppoſite to the DiRates of 

Faith 
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Faith than this Kind of Heart- burning. 
if they conſider, as they ſhould, the 
Services they do others, they ought. to 
look on them as Favours received 
from the Hands of God, for which 
they are indebted to bis Goodneſs; 
and as Performances, which they have 
offered up and confecrated to him, and 
not to the Creatures. They ought to 
regard the Perſons to whom they have 
done theſe Services, as thoſe who have 
procured them this Good, and conſe- 
quently, that they have received 
much more from them than they have 
beſtowed on them. They ought to 
be afraid of receiving their Reward 
in this World, as the greateſt Miſery 
that can befal them, and of loſing that 
of the World to come, which they 
had not failed of, had they looked to 
God only in the Performance of thoſe 
Duties. They ought to acknowledge, 
that all theſe Services, ſuch as they 
are, have a large Mixture of Imper- 
fection in them; ſo that they are juſt 
matter of Humiliation and Re pen- 
tance. How can one reconcile, with 
theſe DiQates of Faith, thoſe angry 
Thoughts which we feel | in our ſelves, 
when others fail in any Acknowledg- 


meat, 
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ment, we fanſie we have deſerved of 


them? Do they not, on the contrary, 
diſcover that we have taken all this 
Pains only for the Sake of Men, that 
we have had our Eyes wholly on 
them? 80 that all theſe Actions, we 
ſo much glory in, are but a Robbery 
committed againſt God, for which he: 
hath a juſt Right to puniſh us. 


XLVIII. 


If in the good Turns we. have 
done others, we have had regard only 


to Men, 'tis well for us that they have 
proyed ingrateful; ſince this may be 
a Means to procure us the Mercy of 
Almighty God. If we have had Re- 
gard only to God, 'tis alſo well for 
us that Men make us no Returns ; be- 
cauſe their Acknowledgments and the 


Senſe we may have of them, is, of all 


other things, the moſt likely to leſſen 
or wholly deprive us of that Recom- 


pence we expect from God, Let us 


then conſider the Gratitude of Men as 
we pleaſe, we ſhall find it a Benefit to 
them and an Incon- enience 0 us, and 
that we receive far greate * Advan- 
tages from their ingratitude. * 

23 
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Acknowledgments may occaſion the 
Loſs of the Rewards of our beſt Per- 

formances, and increaſe the Puniſh- 


ment of our Miſdeeds, But their In- 
gratitude may be a Means to ſecure us 
the Fruit of our good Actions, and to 
turn away the Wrath of God, which 
we have deſerved by our bad ones. 


XLIX. 


No Body would do that Injury to 
a Prince, who had declared, that he 
would largely recompence thoſe who 
ſerved him; but ſhould take it amiſs 
of any one who ſhould expect a Re- 
ward from any other but himſelf. No 
Body, I ſay, would be ſo rude to ſuch 
a Prince, as to prefer the Complements 
and Careſſes of his Servants, ta the 
things of value, and ſubſtantial Re- 


wards he had Reaſon to hope from the 


Maſter. And yet this we do every 
Day : Thus we treat the great Sove- 
reign of Heaven and Earth: He pro- 
miſes an everlaſting Kingdom to thoſe 


who exerciſe Acts of Charity to their 
Neighbours ; but he would have them 


reſt ſatisfied with that Reward, and 


not look for any other. And yet the 
| Thoughts 
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Thoughts of moſt Men are taken up 
in examining, whether others keep 
touch with their Kindneſs, and make 
full Pay ment of what they owe them; 
whether thoſe to whom they have done 
any good Office, have a due Senſe of 
the Obligation, are punctual in their 
Returns, and careful to expreſs their 
Acknowledgments in ſuitable Civili- 
ties. . 


L. 


Were our Thoughts conformable 
to the Faith we profeſs, we ſhould be 
fully perſuaded, that as the Occaſions 
of ſerving others are great Bleſſings 
we receive from the Hands of God, 
ſo alſo it 1s an additional Favour he 
beſtows on us, when he permits Men 
to overlook our Kindueſs, and make 
not the Returns they onght to the 
Services we do them; for 'tis not on- 
ly to give us a Title to an ineſtimable 
Treaſure; but to ſecure us the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, and put us out of Danger 
of miſſing it. 


LI. 
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LI. 


But our joy ovght to be full, and our 
Satisfaction compleat, when we have 
Reaſon to believe, that thoſe who 
ſeem to fail ia their Acknowledgments 
to us, are in themſelves Perſons very 
grateful ; and that 'tis Igaorance of 
their Obligation to us, and not want 
of Gratitude in them, that hath hin- 
dred their expreſſing it; for though it 
be always really much to our Advan- 
tage, whenever others are tardy in 
their Acknowledgments to us, yet *tis 
2 thing not to be defired ; becauſe 
commonly 'tis harm to them. But 
there is nothing in it but very deſire- 
able, when it is attended with no ill, 
either to them or to us, when without 
being guilty of Ingratitude themſelves, 
they put us not in Danger, by their 
Returns, which are but the inſignifi- 
cant Acknowledgments of Men, to 
| loſe the Recompence we expect from 
Almighty God. 


LII. 
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'Tis not only unjuſt, but a very 
mean thing, to mark with ſo much 
Concern the Gratitude of others; and 
it ought to cover us with Confuſi ion, 
when we conſider for how ſmall a 
Trifle we forego an eternal Reward. 
This goodly Acknowledgment, that 
we ſo much fet our Hearts on, what 
does it amount to? 4 Leg, or a 
Complement, 2 good Look, or a civil 
Letter ; ſome ſuch great Purchaſe as 
this, is what we prefer to the Acce- 
ptance of God, and the Recompence 
which he promiſes. | 


Lu. 


We are afien our ſelves the Cauſe | 
of thoſe Miſcarriages we complain of 
in others. Tis dur Carriage to them 
ſtifles their Gratitude to us; ſo that 
when we find Men cooler in their Ac- 
know ledgments to us than they are to 
others, we have Reaſon always to 
ſuſpect, that there is ſomething in us 
which knows not how to deſerve 


their Thanks; but be it as it will, our, 
or 
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or their Fault, it is ſtill very great 
Folly to take it amiſs when others 
fail to pay us what we plainy ſee can- 
not but be dangerous to us to receive. 


IIII. 


Truſt and Confidence being Marks 
of Friend ſhip and Affection, ſhewing 
the Eſteem that others have of our 
Ability and Diſcretion, 'tis no Won- 
der if they gratifie our Self- love. And 
on the contrary, Reſervedneſs in thoſe 
who, we think, ought to have good. 
Thoughts of us, is very apt to offend 
and diſeaſe us; but if we would ad- 

"viſe with Reaſon, or if Religion had 
any Influence upon us, we ſhould be 
of ancther Mind : And they would 
fully convince us, that the Reſerved- 
neſs of others towards us is more to 
our Advantage than their Openneſs. 


LIV. 


Were there no other Reaſon but 
the Good it is to us, to miſs thoſe lit- 
tle Satisfactions which flatter and in- 
creaſe our Vanity; they were enough 
to content thofe who-have any * 
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for Humility and Mortification, and 
who perhaps often failing of others, 
ought, with Joy, to embrace thoſe 
Occaſions of an internal Mortification, 
which is like to be the more effequal z 
becauſe it goes to the Root, and ſtrikes 
directly at our very Paſſions them- 
ſelves. But there are many others as 
material and important as that, ſome 
whereof are theſe following. 


LVL 


A Confident is very little diſtant 
from a Counſellor ; he that opens his 
Mind to us, does, as it were, ask our 
Advice: And we cannot afterwards 
talk with him, without intereſſing 
our ſelves in his Conduct; for our Dif- 
courſe muſt neceſſarily have a Reſpect 
to thoſe Thoughts, thoſe Paſſions he 
has diſcovered to us, and cannot 
chuſe but make Impreſſion on a Mind 
which, by its very laying it ſelf open, 
was prepared to receive it. It is not 
a little dangerous to be bound to talk 
on ſuch Occaſions. And there needs 
a great deal of Skill to do it with Ad- 
vantage to one's ſelf and others. Com- 
munications of this Nature com 1 
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ſerve only to flatter Men in their PaC. 
ſons, and countenance them in the 
Opinion of their own Conduct; for 
moſt People being naturally loath to 
diſeaſe others, they take Care only to 
ſatisfie the Deſire of Approbation, 
which, when they open their Hearts, 
diſcovers it ſelf at the Bottom of 
nem” 2h 


LVII. 


The Thoughts which others pour 
into our Breaſts uſually give ours the 
ſame Tincture; we are inſenſibly 
wrought into their Paſſions, and par- 
take of their Corruptions; we join 
with them in the Prejudices they have. 
And being perſuaded, by the Affecti- 
on they bear us, that they have no 
Deſign to deceive us; we give our 
ſelves up to their Opinions, without 
conſidering that they often deceive 
themſelves in the firſt Place. And ſo 
by this Means, we receive from them 
wrong Impreſſion:, and tranſplant in- 
to our ſelves all their Miſtakes. | 


LVIII. 


LVII. 


By this Intimacy we come to be 
loaden with Secrets, which muſt be 
kept cloſe, a Burden, which the Fear 
of having them diſcover'd makes ſit 
continually uneaſie upon us. And 
whereas it often happens, that they 
come to be known by a Thouſand 
Ways, he that was intruſted with 
them, is ſuſpected for the Diſcovery. 


LIX. 


Others communicating their 
Thoughts to us, is a kind of Obliga- 
tion that we ſhould be as open to 
them on our Side. If we do other- 
wiſe, it will be taken amiſs; whereas 
had they been more reſerved towards 
us, they would not at all have won- 
dred at our being ſo to them. This 
Obligation carries often with it great 
Inconveniencies; for if you keep upon 
the Reſerve, it gives Offence, and you 
diflatisfie them. If you unlock your 
Breaſt, you prejudice them, and ex- 
poſe them to a Temptation that may 
be dangerous both to them and you. 

LX. 
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LX. 


Add to this, how little real Ad van- 
tage there is in the vain Satisfa gion 
of being another's Confident. How 
unreaſonable it is to expect, that any 
one ſhould lay open to us his Breaſt, 
the Place where every one hath the 
Privilege of Privacy and Freedom. 
And laſtly, how juſt it is to conclude, 
that if others are not communicative 
to us, there is ſomething in us that 
ties up their Tongues. Theſe things 
conſidered, cannot but make us blame 
our Diſſatis faction at the Reſer vedneſs 
of others, and bluſh for our being 
guilty of To much Weakneſs. 


LXI. 


Civility gains upon us, and Incivi- 
lity loſes us; but they have on us 
theſe different Effects, only becauſe 
we are altogether vain, unjuſt, and 
carnal; there is very little Civility 
which Reaſon, upon Conſiderations 
purely humane, can allow us to have 
any Value for; becauſe there is very 


little of it that is ſincere, little with- 
| 2 out 
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out Deſign. Tis commonly bare 
Lip-labour, a playing with Words 
that have no Meaning: And Vanity, 
ſporting it ſelf in fine Language, that 
has nothing to do with Truth or Re- 
ality. To be pleaſed with this, is to 
be pleaſed with being cheated. They 
who make Shew of moſt Civility to 
our Face, being often the firſt to 
laugh at us sa ſoon as our Backs are 


turned. 


LXII. 


The Civility which is moſt ſincere, 
moſt in earneſt, is always uſeleſs, yea, 
and dangerous too. At beſt, tis but 
a Mark of Love and Eſteem, and ſo 
preſents us with thoſe two things 
which naturally ſooth our Self. Love, 
and corrupt our Affections. 


LXIII. 


All the Civilities we receive, in- 
gage us in troubleſome Obſervances; 
for the World gives nothing for no- 
thing. Thoſe that pay us Civilities, 
expect the ſame from us again, *Tis 
a ſort of — eſtabliſh'd and 
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142 Diſcourſe III. 
regulated by Self-I ove, which being 
ſupreme Judge in the Car. obliges 
both Sides to equal and pp Re- 
turns, and allows us 
when others fail in thei 
Performance. 


A 


The Civilities we r© cp). . . n. 
ly blind our judgments, an line 
us to prefer thoſe that are .civiz, to 
others who have more real Worth, 
and do better deſerve our Eſteem. 


8 . 5. 
Civility hath but little Good in it, 
and Incivility but little Harm. ?Tis 
great Weakneſs then to be moved at 
it. *Tis often nothing but waut of 
Application, and this Careleſneſs 
comes frequently from nothing elſe 
but the Minds being taken up with 
Thoughts of greater Importance, 
They who are the leaſt parGial in 
formal Civiliries are thoſe. commonly 
who have a Reſolution of doing us 
the molt real Service. 454% 
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LXVI. 


But ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that it 
proceeds from Indifferency and Want 
of Affection; what Good, I pray, do 
we loſe ; or what Harm comes to us 
by it? And how can we hope, that 
God ſhould forgive us thoſe infinite 
Debts, which we are accountable to 
him for, by the inviotable Law of his 
eternal Juſtice ; if we will not forgive 
our Brother a little Omiſſion of Cere- 
mony or Civility, which yet he owes 
us not, but by an Eſtabliſhment made 
by Men one amongſt another? 


LXVII. 


Not but that God authorizes thoſe 
Eſtabliſhments; ſo that we owe one 
another Civility even by the Law of 
God, as hath been ſhewn in the for- 
mer Part of. this Diſcourſe ; but it is 
a ſort of Debt which we arenever to 
demand; - becauſe ?tis not a thing due 
to our Merit, but an Allowance made 
to our Weakneſs.” Now to be weak, 
is what we ought not to be, and 'tis 
our Fault if we are ſo: And our 
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Duty requiring us to remedy it all we 
can, takes from us all Right of com- 
plaining that others have not Conſide- 
ration enough for it. 


LXVIII. 


To preſerve Peace of Mind within 
our ſelves, and Peace in our Conver- 
ſation with others, it is not enough 
not to give Offence, nor to forbear al- 
[o exacting from others Love, E- 
ſteem, Gratitude, Intimacy, or Civili- 
ty; but we muſt likewiſe arm our 
ſelves with Patience, Proof againſt 
their Humours; for it being impoſli- 
ble to make all thoſe, with whom we 
have to do, honeſt, fair, well-conditt- 
oned, faultleſs Men, we are never to 
hope for Peace, if we ſeek it that 


Way ah 
LXIX. 


kn our Converſation then in the 
World, we muſt expe& to meet with 
troubleſome Humours, Men who will 
be angry without a Cauſe, and pee- 
Viſh to no Purpoſe : Men of an haugh- 
ty Carriage, and a ſurly _ 3 
who 
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Who will take every thing the wrong 7 
Way, who will neither ſpeak nor 
hear Reaſon; ſome have too much. 
Choler, and others too much Phlegm 
ſome are full of Contradiction, and 
others impatient - of it. There are 
Envious and Inſolent, and ſome ſo full 
of themſelves, that they cannot endure 
any Diſcourſe that doth not tend to. 
their Commendation, and ſerye to ſet. 
out their Merits. - And to conclude, 
we ſhall meet with abundance of Peo- 
ple that make no Difference betwixt 
Right and Wrong, that look on Inju- 
ſt ice as eſtabliſh'd- by aa eternal Law, 
and who believe all things to be their 
due, and never conſidering how they 
themſelves treat others, require of 
them extraordinary Compliance.. 
What Hopes is there then of living at. 
quiet, if theſe Miſcarriages can ſhake 
and unſettle us; if our Minds. are: 
diſturbed and diſcompoſed upon eve- 
ry ſuch Occaſion? We ought then ta 
bear with them patiently, and, with- 
out Vexation, we mult prepare. our. 
ſelves for them, and make them fa-. 
miliar to us, if we. will, as the. Scri- 
pture ſaith, poſſeſs our Souls, and not. 
fly out every, Moment into Fits of Im- 
M 3 Patience 
; 3- 
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i patience, and run our ſelves into all 
4 thoſe Inconveniencies which have been 
mentioned. But ſuch a Patience is no 
L common Virtue. W 
4 ] 
4 LXX. 
| h 
1 That which is ſtrange in the Caſe is, | 
a hat being a Virtue ſo hard to practiſe, 
. and yet of ſo great Advantage, Men 
" take ſo little Care to get it. They 
"7 iearn to break Horſes, and ſet them 
ii firm, in ſpight of all their Bounds t 
1 and curveting. But if Men come to I 
. ſhock them ever ſo little, they have no 0 
* Government of themſelves, nor Stea- ! 
"th dineſs; they are preſently diſordered 1 
1 and over-turned, and they are carried I 
* away with the fame violent Motion 0 
i that runs others upon them. 0 
7 0 
To deaden the Senſe of this deep 
. Impreſſion, which the Miſcarriages 
i of others make upon us: It may not 
7" perhaps be amiſs to make often ſuch if 
0 Reflections as theſe: Miſcarriages be- t 
wo ing ſo frequent in the World, *tis a v 
N. great Folly to be ſtartled at them; a) 
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not to look for them. Men are made 
up of a Mixture of good and bad Qua- 
lities; they help and they hurt us, and 
ſo we muſt take them; if we will en- 
joy the Advantages of Society with 
them, we muſt patiently bear with 
the Inconveniencies we meet with in 
It. | | 


LXXII. 


There is nothing more abſurd than 
to be unreaſonable, becauſe another 
Man is ſo; to prejudice one's ſelf, be- 
cauſe another is in the Humour to do 
himſelf Harm; and to partake in the 
Follies of others, as if we had not eve- 
ry one Failings and Miſeries enough 
of our own; but had need to furniſh 
our ſelves from abroad, and add to 
our Stock the Faults of all thoſe that 
come near us. 


LXXIII. 


The Faults of others, how great 
ſoever, concern only thoſe that have 
them; they do us no Harm, unleſs we 
voluntarily take the Impreſſion; they 
are rather Objects of Pity than An- 


ger. 
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er. And we have as little Reaſon to 
diſpleaſed with the Infirmities of 
Mens Minds, as the Diſeaſes of their 
Bodies; there is alſo this odds in the 
Caſe, that the Diſeaſes of their Bodies 
communicate . themſelves, and often 
infect ours, whether we will or no; 
whereas the Maladies of their Minds 
are not catching without our .].n 


Conſent. A 


XIV.. 


We muſt not only look on the Fail. 
ings of others as Diſeaſes, but Diſeaſes 
that we are as liable to as they: 
There are no Faults in others whereof 
we too are not likewiſe capable. And 
though we'are not guilty of the very 
ſame, yet perhaps we have thoſe that 
are greater; ſo that not having any 
Reaſon to value our ſelves above o- 
thers, we find that we have none nei- 
ther ro take Offence at them. 


LXXV. 


If we look on others Failings calm- 
ly, and with a charitable Eye, they 


may prove Inſtructions. to us, by ſo 
much 
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much the more effectual, as not being 
diſquieted by our Self-love, we may 
the hetter perceive their true Defor- 
mity. Here we may obſerve how the 
Paſſions croſs thoſe Ends they ſo hot- 
ly purſue. One ſtorms and puts him- 
ſelf in Choler to gain Belief, and he is 
the leſs hearken'd to : Another takes 
it amiſs, that he has not Reſpect e- 
nough paid him, and thereby leſſens 
the Eſteem others had for him. Some 
would recommend themſelves to the 
Affections of others, by being liberal 
in their own Praiſe; and thereby 
commonly render themſelves lefs ac- 
ceptable. This may diſcover to us 
how much our Paſſions blind us, if we 


but conſider that theſe Inconvenien- 


cles they run us into, which are fo 
viſible to By-ſtanders, are uſually un- 
heeded by us our ſelves; and being 
odious and ridiculous to all the 
World, we alone perceive it not, be- 
ing ſo wholly taken up with thoſe Ob- 
jects our Paſſions have ſet us a long- 
ing after. 
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ne. 


This may ſerve alſo, either to put 
us in Mind of thoſe Faults which the 
ſame kind of Paſſions formerly in- 
gaged us in, or of thoſe which we yet 
retain, in Obedience to other Paſſions 


no leſs dangerous, and wherewith we 


are equally blinded. And thus co- 


ming to a profitable Senſe of our 


own Weakneſs, we ſhall the eaſter, 
withont Reſentment, paſs by that of 


Others. 


re LXXVII. 


To conclude, let us remember, that 


to be vexed at the Miſcarriages or 


Humours of others, is as great a 
Peice of Folly, and much what the 


fame as to be angry at ill Weather, or 


be out of Patience, becauſe tis too hot, 
or too cold ; for our Anger is as well 


able to change the Wind and Weather, 


as Men and their Manners. All the 
odds is, that the Weather grows not 
worſe for our quarrelling with it ; 
whereas, having to do with Men, our 
Peeviſnneſs increaſes their Paſſion, our 

Anger 
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Anger raiſes the Storm, and they be- 


come the more rough and intracta- 
ble. 


LXXVIIL 


Thus I have given you here a ſlight 
Draught of the Means that may be 
uſeful to preſerve our internal Peace, 
which may all be included in this one 
Verſe of the Pſalms, There is much 

| Peace to them, who love thy Law; and, 

they are not offended, For if we love 
nothing but the Law of God, we ſhall 
be very cautious of offending others: 
We ſhall never provoke them with 
fooliſh Diſputes, and their Faults will 

- never be an Occaſion of Trouble, 

* Vexation, Anger, or Scandal to us; 

a 

e 


ſince they will not hinder us from ob- 
ſerving this Law. This Law requires 


r us to bear with them, and *tis the Rule 
t, of Patience and Long- ſuffering, which 
It the Apoſtle calls the Law of Chriſt, 
, Bear one anothers Burdens, (ſays he) and 
wy obſerve the Law of Chriſt. We muſt 
t acknowledge therefore that all our 
; Impatience, all our Peeviſhneſs comes 
Ir from this; that we do not ſufficiently 
Ir love this Law of Charity, that we 
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have other Deſigns than that of obey- 
ing Almighty God; that we ſeek our 
Satisfaction, Content and Reputation 
amongſt the Creatures; but the Way 
to eſtabliſh the Mind in a ſure, un- 
moveable Peace, is, wholly to poſſeſs 
it with the Love of God; ſo that it 
may regard nothing but Him, deſire 
to pleaſe him alone, and place all its 
Happineſs only in obeying his Will. 
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